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The First and Second Ballots on Headquarters Site Have Been Re- 
corded—the Next Vote Is to Be Taken June 1st. Everyone Entitled 
to a Voice in the Matter Should Exercise This Privilege. 
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The Mineral elements of seaweed and sea water with 
Cod Liver Oil of verified vitamin potency. 
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2 oz. Trial size to retail at 35 cents each. 
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TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Our Annual Nation- Wide Atophan Campaign 
Is Under Way 


At this time, every member of the medical and allied professions, every hospital, sanitarium 
and public institution, receives a complimentary trial package of ATOPHAN and the 
latest advertising matter. 
As usual, this is supplemented by sustained advertising in the professional préss and by 
detail work. 
Your cash register now proclaims the steady all-year-round, brisk demand for ATOPHAN, 
the premier remedy in Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sciatica, etc. 
The present campaign will undoubtedly run true to form and bring further increased sales. 
Please Look to Your Stock 
“Your Wholesaler Will Promptly Supply You.” 


SCHERING & GLATZ, Inc., 


84-92 Orange Street, 41-43 Maiden Lane, 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA TION COMMITTEE 
ON RESEARCH. 


The AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has available a 
sum amounting to $500.00 which will be expended after October 1, 
1927, for the encouragement of research. 

Investigators desiring financial aid in their work will communicate 
before July Ist with H. V. Arny, Chairman, A. Pu. A. Research Com- 
mittee, 115 West 68th St., New York, N. Y., giving their past record 
and outlining the particular line of work for which the grant is desired. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Friends and members of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION who contemplate giving or bequeathing books, manuscripts 
and articles of historical value are respectfully asked to enclose them 
in boxes or packages and mark them ‘‘for the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION” and forward them to the Historian, 10 West Chase 
Street, Baltimore. This is in accord with a vote of the Section on 
Historical Pharmacy, at the recent Philadelphia meeting. Due ac- 
knowledgment will be made. The time to give this matter attention 
is “‘as soon as possible’’—otherwise, the request may be forgotten.— 
Thank you! 





RESULT OF THE SECOND BALLOT ON THE A. PH. A. 
HEADQUARTERS. 


Secretary E. F. Kelly has announced the result of the second 
ballot on the A. Pu. A. Headquarters site. The following cities have 
received the highest vote in the order named: 


Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 


The names of these cities will appear on the ballots which will be 
sent out on June first, and the one receiving the greater number of 
votes in this ballot will be the chosen city for the A. Px. A. Headquarters. 

A larger number of votes were cast in the first ballot than for any 
other prior project of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The vote just completed exceeds the former. A ballot representing 
100% is improbable, but it is to be hoped that 90 per cent of the mem- 
bership will exercise their privilege and duty in the final vote. Vote 
on the day that the next ballot reaches you! 
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WILFORD HARRISON. 


HE presiding officer of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy is 

a native of the Lone Star State. President Wilford Harrison was born at 
Cooper, October 18, 1889, and here he received his earlier education, completing 
high school in 1905; thereafter, he attended the Polytechnic College at Fort Worth, 
until 1908, when he matriculated in the Pharmacy Department of Fort Worth 
Medical College, graduating in 1910. Since then Mr. Harrison has been continu- 
ously connected with some branch of the drug trade and pharmacy—as phar- 
macist for E. S. Morris & Co., Wichita Falls, until 1913, when he joined the sales 
force of H. W. Williams & Co., wholesale druggists of Fort Worth; and in 1919 
he purchased the business of his former employers—E. S. Morris & Co. This 
store and another one in Wichita Falls are owned by the President of the N. A. 
B. P.; they are among the largest and best-equipped retail establishments of the 
Southwest and in them the scientific work of pharmacy is featured in large, well- 
equipped prescription departments. 

For many years, in fact since its establishment, the pharmacy department 
of the University of Texas at Galveston had been a part of the medical depart- 
ment and was under the direction of the dean of the medical department. Re- 
cently, Mr. Harrison appeared before the regents of the university and succeeded 
in having the pharmacy department separated from the medical department and 
Dr. W. F. Gidley of the former was elected its dean. ‘This permitted the State 
University College of Pharmacy to become a member of the National Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. He is a firm believer in trade and professional associa- 
tions; besides being a member of the N. A. B. P., he holds membership in the AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists and the Texas Pharmaceutical Association. 

The subject of this brief sketch is active in the organizations of the drug trade 
and of pharmacy and takes a lively interest in civic affairs for the advancement 


of his thriving home city and State. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 


IN MEMORY OF DR. HERMANN ENGELHARDT 


HEREAS the sudden death of Hermann Engelhardt has removed 
from our Committee one of its most respected and capable 


members, who has always served willingly and effectively, 


Be It Resolved by the COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE NATIONAL 
FORMULARY of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION that, 
through the death of Hermann Engelhardt, this Committee has lost 
one of its most valuable members, a man, not only keenly interested 
in the work of the Committee and thoroughly well equipped and ca- 
pable of solving the problems submitted to him, but one of fine quality, 
high ideals, friendly and magnetic personality. His scientific training, 
keen understanding and codperative spirit were of great service to our 


Committee, therefore 


Be It Further Resolved that the Chairman of the COMMITTEE ON 
REVISION OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions, together with an expression of our deep sympathy, 
to Mrs. Engelhardt, a copy to the editor of the JouRNAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and file a copy in the records of 


the COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY 




















EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 10 West Chase St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION IN ST. LOUIS. 


HE Diamond Anniversary meeting of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION will open in St. Louis August 22nd, at Hotel Coronado—about 

three months from now. This means that the Section Officers should prepare 

for the programs of their respective sections. Doubtless, the officers have solicited 

papers and some contributions have been received, but the time has come for 
sending out another letter for additional papers. 

The titles of papers should be mailed to Secretary E. F. Kelly, 10 West Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Md., prior to July Ist, so there may be no delay in preparing 
the Convention program. 

Copies of papers may be sent to the office of the JouRNAL at any time by 
contributors—this may serve as a safeguard against loss. 

The names of Section Officers, of Members of Committees, etc., will be found 
in the roster, printed in the Advertising Section. 

The final ballot on the site ior the A. Po. A. Headquarters will go out to the 
members June Ist; hence, the selection will be known soon after the first of July. 
It is hoped that every member entitled to vote will exercise his privilege; the’ 
number of votes cast in the second ballot exceeded that of the first; let the final 
vote be even a more representative ballot.—E. G. E. 





PROGRESS LIES IN THE COOPERATIVE COORDINATED EFFORTS 
OF ALL DIVISIONS OF THE DRUG TRADE AND PHARMACY. 


HE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION was organized 75 years ago 

so that it might render service to all engaged in the divisions of the 

drug trade and pharmacy and thereby share in the larger service of these divisions 

in behalf of the community, State and Nation; and add to the common fund of 

knowledge and contribute to the industrial development of the country and pro- 

motion of public health—the greatest good for the greatest number and striving 
for the greatest good for all. 

The basic standard of pharmaceutical progress is in the employment and 
development of the energies of the individual pharmacists, and in the realization 
and exercise of their respective powers alone, or in coéperation with others or 
through a combination of single and collective activity. It follows that to the 
degree in which the individual pharmacists fail to develop their opportunities, to 
that extent the individuals and the interests of pharmacy and the drug trade are 
losers. The efforts to adapt educational facilities to the general system of co- 
ordinated and indjvidual needs and endeavor are prompted by the desire of or- 
ganizing the energies of all for the good of all. This is the spirit of the AMERICAN 


PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION; let us foster it. 
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In the writer’s opinion, individual ownership of pharmacies by pharmacists, 
i. €., at least to the extent that pharmacists are in authority, is best for pharmacy 
and the community. Such ownership brings out the best possible development of 
the fundamental qualities of personal responsibility, which tends to disappear 
as individual ownership dwindles; there often follow also unfair dealing and 
ever-growing continued employeeship. The combines boast of ownership of stock 
by employees and the general public, but this is not ownership of the kind which 
is best for pharmaceutical service. 

If the problems and viewpoints of the divisions of the drug trade and of phar- 
macy are considered in a spirit of common interest practical solutions and adjust- 
ments will result. The divisions of the drug trade and of pharmacy must, perhaps, 
always have their own organizations, but all of them have problems and endeavors 
in common which can best be studied jointly within the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. ‘They include not only matters professional but affairs 
concerned with all phases of the drug business and the industries promoted by 
both. ‘The Headquarters will open greater possibilities and opportunities; let 
us study them. 

There are research problems relating to standards, manufacture and business 
management in which all of the divisions mentioned are jointly interested, and 
attention should be given to them accordingly. There is frequent duplication 
of work in the activities of several organizations in their respective scientific sec- 
tions, and the results of these investigations sometimes require adjustment by 
conference. 

Misunderstanding of commercial problems may be changed to helpful plans 
by seeking out wherein greatest good may be brought about for all. The chain 
store presents not only a problem for the retailer to cope with but also for the 
manufacturer and wholesaler—the combines compete with all of them. The whole- 
saler, as the retailer, may establish chain stores, but in doing so he changes his func- 
tions so materially that he, in a degree, severs his trade relations. Business, in order 
to serve the public best, requires the stimulating influence of competition, but 

combines cease to be attractive ventures unless they produce profit and then 
follow the schemes which are the trouble-makers of the present day. Let us seek 
out our common problems and use them as stepping-stones leading to coérdinated 
coéperation.—E. G. E. 





Everyone entitled to a vote on the A. Ph. A. Headquarters should exhibit an 


interest in the selection of the site. 
Vote promptly—delay may cause you to overlook this important matter. 


The Diamond Anniversary Meeting will be held in St. Louis during the 
week of August 22nd. Hotel Coronado will be Headquarters. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION 
A STUDY OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS.* 


BY RALPH E. TERRY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Purpose of the Study—From time to time, specimens of Ephedra nevadensis, 
known as “Mexican Tea,’’ have been submitted for analysis. A study of the 
available literature indicates that there is some question as to the active constitu- 
ents of this drug. This research was undertaken to determine the constituents 
and the therapeutic properties of the plant Ephedra nevadensis, so that they might 
be more clearly understood and made available. 

Botanical Classification of Ephedra.—The genus Ephedra, Family Gnetacee, 
may be divided into three geographical groups as follows: 


1. The Asiatic Group.—This group consists of Ephedra vulgaris and its varieties, and 
Ephedra distachya. 
2. The European Plani.—This is chiefly the variety helvetica of Ephedra vulgaris. 


“~. 


3. The American Group.—Some six species of Ephedra have been described as native of 
North America: five of these are mentioned as found in the California area (1). The six species 


are: 
(a) EE. californica, Watson (Proc. Am. Acad.,’’ 14, 300, (1879)). Localities, Mohave 
Desert (Lone Willow Spring) and in Panamint Valley, Whitewater (Riverside County), Campo 


and Jacumba Hot Springs, San Diego County, Tia Juana. 
(b) E. nevadensis, Watson (Jbid., 298). Localities, general in the Mohave Desert in the 


Juniper belt, near Acton, Jacumba Hot Springs. 
(c) E. trifurca, Torrey in Emory (Pas. R. R. Rep.,’’152 (1848)). Localities, said to be 


abundant along the Mohave River around Daggett. 
(d) E. viridis, Coville (“Centr. Nat. Herb.,” 4, 220 (1893)). Localities, Mt. Pines, Sespe 


Creek, Bear Valley, Cushenberry Springs, San Bernardino Mts. 
(e) E. Torreyana, Watson (Ibid., 299). Probably not in California. 
(f) £. antisyphiletica, found in Texas and New Mexico. 


These three geographical groups of Ephedra are distinct in that their active con- 
stituents differ greatly. 

1. Asiatic—Nagai (2) studied the Ephedra vulgaris found in Japan, and from 
it extracted an alkaloid which he named Ephedrine. This substance was studied 
by Kinnessuke from the pharmacologic standpoint. It was found that in lower 
animals an acceleration of the pulse, elevation of the rectal temperature, and 
dilation of the pupils of the eyes resulted from the administration of the alkaloid. 
If given in large enough doses, convulsions and even death resulted from the 
arrest of the heart and the respiratory muscles. When administered to man, 
Scriba found that a mydriatic action resulted. The dilation was accomplished 
in from forty to sixty minutes, and was without irritation. The effects persisted 


over a period of from five to twenty hours. 





* A thesis presented to the Department of Chemistry, University of Southern California, 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 
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The therapeutics of this alkaloid have been studied recently by K. K. Chen 
and Carl F. Schmidt. A statement of their conclusions is as follows (3): 
It appears from the pharmacodynamic studies that ephedrine is of considerable value as 
a circulatory stimulant in surgical shock, as a bronchial dilator in asthma, as a mydriatic, and as 
an apparently specific remedy in Addison’s disease. 


Chen and Schmidt also found that ephedrine was capable of being absorbed from 
the gastro-intestinal tract without change, and that the solutions of the salts were 
very stable. From this data, it would seem that the alkaloid might be of definite 
value in medicine. The other Asiatic species, Ephedra distachya, yields an alkaloid 
unlike ephedrine in that it is not mydriatic nor poisonous. This plant is used in 
the treatment of gout and syphilis, which require none of the vaso-effects promi- 
nent in the ephedrine. By some persons, this alkaloid is thought to be an isomeric 
form of ephedrine. For this reason it has been named pseudo-ephedrine. 

2. European.—The plant Ephedra vulgaris, variety helvetica, has been natu- 
ralized in the Mediterranean Basin, and is found in certain localities in Central 
Europe. This plant yields an alkaloid which is isomeric with ephedrine, and has 
been named pseudo-ephedrine by Merck (4). Ephedrine, Merck, is an article of 
commerce and is listed in current price lists. 

3. American.—Very little data are available through literature concerning 
the constituents of the five or six species of Ephedra common in the Southwestern 
part of the United States. The presence of the tannin seems to be the basis for 
the use of the drug, for “Loew thinks that their virtues reside in a peculiar tannin(2).” 
Rothrock states that the filtrate of the aqueous solution proved the presence 
of tannin and tartaric acid. Pectin was also shown to be in the filtrate, since a 
jelly-like precipitate appeared when the alcohol was added. The tannin belongs 
to the glucosidal group, furnishing sugar on treatment with acids and various other 
compounds, and upon distillation (dry) pyrogallic and carbonic acids. This tannin 
splits into sugar and a red amorphous powder. This powder Dr. Loew considers 
quite a distinct body which he names ephedrine: to this he attributes (probably 


correctly) the remedial properties of the plant. 


CHAPTER IT. 
HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


There is a wealth of reference to the genus Ephedra in literature, but most of 
these are from the botanist’s viewpoint. Perhaps the earliest mention of the 
medicinal value of Ephedra was made by Dr. Harvard in 1885, when he described 
the plants as “Popular remedies among Mexicans and frontiersmen in the treatment 
of syphilis and gonorrhoea, especially the latter. ‘The decoction or infusion of the 
stems has an acid reaction and an astringent taste resembling that of tannin (5).”’ 

It is the extended use by the Mexican people of the drug which led to this 
study. The drug is known as Popotillo (popé-a-tella) among them, but also called 
various names such as Mexican Tea (6), Mormon Tea (7), Caynote (2), Canutilo (2), 
Teamster’s Tea and Squaw Tea (7) by the early white settlers of the desert regions. 
While it has a very astringent taste, it is said that those who become accustomed 
to it prefer an infusion of this plant to the beverage made from the leaves of Thea 
sinensis. ‘The teamsters are said to have carried bundles of the shrub hung under 
their wagons, hence the name of Teamster’s Tea. 
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It has been said that the Indians of Arizona used the drug Ephedra as a kidney 
remedy. ‘They used it in the form of an infusion in doses of from one-half to two 


ounces. ‘The action is said to be of a diuretic nature, greatly increasing the flow 


of urine. 
CHAPTER III. 


THE PHARMACOGNOSY OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 
Habitat Description.—The plant is a small, shrub erect in habit, approximately 





























the 
; Fig. 2.—Habit photograph of Ephedra nevadensis. 
Fig. 1—Mohave Desert. Darker colored plants 
in the foreground are Ephedra nevadensis. 














Fig. 4.—Habit photograph showing prostrate 


Fig. 3.—Habit photograph of clump of 
Ephedra nevadensis. individual plant. Ephedra nevadensis. 


50 to 90 centimeters in height, and has divergently spreading glaucous green, 
scabrous branches. Abrams continues describing it as follows (6): 


“ Jeaf-like scales in 2’s, 3 to 6 mm. long, sheathing to about the middle, 
obtuse or tapering at the apex, mostly deciduous in age; staminate ament sessile 
with 4 to 6 parts of the bracts; fruiting bracts of 4 to 5 parts, round-ovate, sessile; 


fruit exserted, acutish at apex.” 

“characteristic of the lower part of the Juniper belt and the upper part 
of the Covillea belt of the desert regions, Upper and Lower Sonoran Zones: Nevada 
and Southern Utah southward through Arizona to Northern Mexico, and through the 
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Mohave and Colorado Deserts of California to Northern Lower California. Type: 
Pah Ute Mountains, altitude 5000 feet, and Carson City, Nevada.” 


The material used in the analysis made in this study was collected at the East- 
ern end of Cajon Pass, at a point about midway between the towns of Summit and 
Victorville, San Bernardino County, California. It was found growing in scattered 
colonies in the sandy soil of this area, and was intermingled with the Juniper and 
Joshua trees of this vicinity. 

The method of collection consisted of simply pulling up the plants and spread- 
ing them out to air dry. In the commercial drug, the tips are usually cut into fine 
pieces approximately two to five centimeters in length by means of a drug cutter. 
The larger portions are removed by hand garbling. 

Pharmacognostic Description—Macroscopical: Ephedra nevadensis occurs 
in the market in the form of short cylindrical pieces, from 2 to 5 centimeters in 
length and from 1.5 to 4 millimeters in diameter. The most prominent of the 
external markings is the nodal portion, which consists of double opposite scars 
or adhering scale leaves. The internodal portions are finely longitudinally striate 
and are of peculiar roughened appearance usually associated with the members 
of the Carex group. The drug is of a light yellow-green color, and has a very 
fibrous fracture due to the large amount of bast in the cortex. The internal color 
is light brown for the cortex, and a deep red-brown for the pith area. The odor is 
slight, but rather aromatic, somewhat pine-like. The taste is aromatic and 
astringent. 

The scale-like appendages are sometimes wanting, indicating that they do 
not function as the site of food production. On the other hand, the fact that 
the parenchyma cells are palisadal and radially arranged, and have numerous 
chloroplasts present, would indicate that, as is common in xerophytic plants, the 
functions of the leaves have been usurped by the stems. 

Microscopical: In cross-section, the drug shows a single row of epidermal 
cells, square, and about 30 to 45 microns on a side. ‘The outer walls consist of a 
very much thickened cuticle, rather even and about 25 microns in thickness. The 
cortex is made up of rectangular, palisade-like, parenchyma cells, 40 microns in 
width by 80 to 120 microns in length, and arranged radially. A number of small 
rounded bodies suggesting chloroplasts are still to be found in these cells. The 
parenchyma is somewhat loosely arranged, with air spaces showing beneath the 
stoma of the epidermis. The bast occur in three distinct rows, the outer being in 

contact with the epidermis, the middle being found about midway in the cortex, 
and the inner row at the cambium line. In the cross-section, the bast are circular 
or somewhat compressed, and show three or more distinct laminations. The lumen 
is rather small. From two to seven cells usually consitute a bundle, the members 
of which are arranged radially. The cambium area is made up of three to six rows 
of meristimatic tissue, the individual cells being rather small. No distinct cambium 
is visible. The xylem consists of radial rows of rectangular tracheids, in two or 
three rows for each bundle. The medullary rays are made up of radially elongated 
parenchyma, and are usually two cells in width. They extend to the cambium, or 
barely into the inner bark area. In this xylem area, two distinct rows of tracheal- 
like tubes were observed, these being at the position of the spring growth of the 
annular rings. Large rounded parenchyma cells from 100 to 200 microns make 
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up the pith. Some of these show chloroplast-like bodies, while others are filled 
with a brownish colored substance suggestive of phlobane nature by its reaction. 

In cross-section, Ephedra californica presents much the same appearance, 
except that the cuticle is very wavy and is irregularly thickened. The paren- 
chyma of the cortex is somewhat longer than in Ephedra nevadensis, being as high 
as 275 microns in length. The bast occur in bundles of from three to seven cells 
and are somewhat less in diameter. There are few vessel-like openings in the 
xylem area, and the medullary rays are slightly more prominent. The pith shows 
the same deposit of brownish material, but in this case, the chloroplast-like bodies 
are distinctly green. The wood has somewhat less in amount and does not show 
over two annular rings. 

Powder Description.—The powder is of a light brown color, darkening some- 
what with aging and exposure to light. Under the microscope, it consisted of 
very irregular fragments, none of distinct diagnostic value. The pith cells with 
their brownish material were occasionally present, and this substance itself occurred 
in irregular broken fragments throughout the mount. The bast occurred singly 
or in groups of twos, showing the very small lumine and the tapering ends. They 
were fifty microns in diameter and from two hundred to eight hundred microns 
long. A number of shortened bast cells of the nature of stone cells were present, 
something like the stone cells of Prunus Virginiana. In all, the powder does not 
present a sufficiently distinctive feature to be used in identifying the drug. 

In longitudinal section, the xylem may be separated into long tapering cells 
with spiral markings and shorter tracheids, with the characteristic bordered pores 
of the gymnosperms. Some of the spiral markings are of the nature of closely 
twisted strands, while others are more loosely twisted. 

Drug Preparation.—In the grinding of Ephedra nevadensis the large amount of 
bast present in the cortex interfered greatly in obtaining a uniform powder. The 
following table indicates the method employed in preparing the drug for analysis 
for this study: 


TABLE SHOWING THE RESULTS FROM PREPARING EPHEDRA BY THE BALL MILL, HAND MILL, 


AND GYRATOR MILL PROCESSES. ; 
Ball mill. Hand mill. Gyrator mill. 


Ammount' ot Girne SOROM.... i CI I FR 125 Gm. 25 Gm. 
Weight of No. 60 or finer powder........... 80 Gm. 70 Gm. 18.6 Gm. 
PE Se ES 6 visors. diawsen sneer ens +45 62 56 74.4 
Weight of No. 20 to No. 60 powder......... 8 >m. 20 Gm. 6.1 Gm. 
oo ee ee rere Pray ae 6.2 16 24.4 
Resi Ree 36681. 5. es SERA A 35 Gm. 35 Gm. 0.3 Gm. 
Pee COE Ge Sis 56.5. ocho sk ome sucnwacdun 28 28 1.2 


The lack of uniformity in results would seem to indicate that the preparation of the 
sample drug for analysis must be arranged so that it is uniform. Considerable care 
was here exercised to include representative portions of each of the three fractions 
of the whole drug. 
CHAPTER IV. 
CHEMICAL ASPECTS OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 

Proximate Analysis.—Following the methods outlined under the Vegetable 
Drug Analysis section of the United States Pharmacopoeia X (8), the following 
proximate analyses of Ephedra nevadensis were made: 
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1. Moisture 6. Alcohol soluble extractive 
2. Total ash 7. Dilute alcohol soluble extractive 
3. Acid insoluble ash 8. Chloroform soluble extractive 
4. Crude fiber 9. Tannin 
5. Ether soluble extractive 10. Volatile oil 
(a) Volatile at 100° C. 11. Resin 


(b) Non-volatile 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE, ASH AND ACID-INSOLUBLE ASH IN THE 
UNGROUND DRUG EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 


Unground drug. Moisture. Ash. Acid-insoluble ash. 
a- §.5 XY 6.8 % 0.25 % 
b- 5.59% 7.3 % 0.31 % 
c- 5.6 % 7.438% 0.275% 
d- 5.14% 7.39% 0.29 % 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE, ASH AND ACID-INSOLUBLE ASH IN THE 
GRouND DruG EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 


Acid-insoluble Excess 
Ground drug. Moisture. Ash. ash. ash. 
a- EE Ee ae ee eee ae re re 
b- 8.34% 14.62% 6.67% 6.37% 
c- 8.26% 14.56% 6.71% 6.41% 
os ees 6.41% _ > ‘A Pera 
ar Str eet eA 6.92% i re 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE, ASH AND AcrIp-INSOLUBLE ASH IN THE 
DruG EPHEDRA CALIFORNICA. 


Drug. Moisture. Ash. Acid-insoluble ash. 
a- 6.57% 6.82% 0.40% 
b- 6.69% 6.55% 0.39% 
c- 6.438% 6.01% 0.36% 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF CRUDE FIBER IN THE WHOLE DruG EPHEDRA 
NEVADENSIS. 


(1). (2). 
I as os 4-5. x + eae tante #8 2.250 Gm. 2.325 Gm. 
Weight of crude fiber and ash................ .... 0.934 Gm. 1.013 Gm. 
IN Ss Scud eta ard G «bo 4's 4 6 «cic ecelnw's Sap owe 0.028 Gm. 0.033 Gm. 
ee INS TNE So. cos oie ie ccd dawns 0.906 Gm 0.980 Gm. 
NE OE MOE ies 3 00's vie eon cabwie ees 42.6 42.15 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF CRUDE FIBER IN THE GROUND DruG EPHEDRA 


NEVADENSIS. 
(1). (2). 
Weight of powdered drug....................... 2.080 Gm. 2.060 Gm. 
BS Pe 0.307 Gm. 0.345 Gm. 
eae SE ntiee GOOF 2 iio ieee eke es ET | 16.75 % 


TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF CRUDE FIBER IN THE POWDERED DrRuG EPHEDRA 


CALIFORNICA. 
(1). (2). 
Weight of powdered drug....................... 2.112 Gm. 2.030 Gm. 
Wheme or ctuitle Ger... ..5. 0c el. Gm. 0.416 Gm. 


Per Cet OF crude BEL... 2... ks hice ie reine aw SSE |G 20.49 %G 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DETERMINATION OF ETHER EXTRACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF EPHEDRA 


NEVADENSIS. 
(1). (2). Average per cent. 

1. Total ether-soluble constituents 

(ti TO I as, Si a tires clea bawed <i 6.24% 6.42% 6.33% 

EOE LT eee are 8.00% 8.20% 8.1% 
2. Volatile ether-extractive drug................ 0.5 % 0.7% 0.6 % 
3. Non-volatile ether-extractive................ 7.5% 7.5% 7.5 % 
+ pe i a ree? fee Fs 0.5 % 0.3% 0.4% 


TABLE SHOWING THE ALCOHOL SOLUBLE EXTRACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 
(1). (2). Average per cent. 


I I oii ice o's aoe Hee dau diesresews 17.7% 17.5% 17.6% 


TABLE SHOWING THE CoLD WATER SOLUBLE EXTRACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF EPHEDRA 


NEVADENSIS. 
Average 
1. 2.: per cent. 
WES CN: SSS 5 SS OIE SE See 8.24% 8.33% 8.28% 


Attempted Isolation of the Alkaloid.—1. Using the method employed by Chen 
(3), 100 Gm. of the powdered drug were exhausted with 80 per cent alcohol. The 
percolate was evaporated to a thick syrup under reduced pressure, diluted with 
water made alkaline with ammonium hydroxide and filtered. Two portions of 
the filtrate were shaken with chloroform, and the chloroformic washings were 
added to the washings from the filtrate residue. Upon evaporation a green resin- 
ous residue was left. This was treated with N/10 hydrochloric acid, the solution 
was filtered and evaporated. At this point, Chen was able to obtain crystals 
of ephedrine hydrochloride. 

When this same procedure was here applied, there no crystals resulted from 
the hydrochloric acid washings of the alkalinized chloroform; this tends to indicate 
the absence of any alkaloid of the nature of ephedrine. In order to check thor- 
oughly this finding, two more extractions were made by the use of this method. 
The results in both of these cases were negative, thus proving that Ephedra neva- 
densis does not contain the alkaloid ephedrine. The residue obtained from each 
of the four extraction methods was treated with 5 cc. of N/10 HCl, and divided 
into three portions. Each of these portions was treated with an alkaloidal reagent. 
The results in all cases were negative, as is shown in the following chart: 


Extraction. 
4. 


Reagent. 4 
Mercuric-Potassium Iodide T. S. (Mayer’s)... Neg. . Neg. Neg. Neg. 
ll ll Ee reer eke Neg. Neg. Neg. 
PUREE TE I eos do be sch alee ean Neg. Neg. Neg. Neg. 


2. Five cubic centimeters of ammonia water were added to 25 Gm. of the 
ground drug, and then ether was used to extract the supposed alkaloid. The 
ether extract was treated with N/10 Sulphuric Acid V. S. to form the water soluble 
sulphate of the alkaloid. This solution was then made alkaline with ammonia and 
extracted with more ether. Upon separation of the ether layer and evaporation 
of the ether, no residue was left: this indicated the absence of any alkaloid in the 
original material. 

3. The above procedure was employed with chloroform in the place of ether; 
the results in this case were also negative. 
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4. Two lots of 25 Gm. each of the powdered drug were mixed with calcium 
hydroxide and thoroughly dried. This mixture was extracted with ether in a 
Soxhlet extractor for three hours. The ether of the solution was allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously, and the residue was treated with 10 cc. of N/10 hydrochloric 
acid. The acid solution was then treated with ammonia until neutralization was 
effected. The solution was then extracted with ether, and the separated ether was 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously. A slight residue remained in the watch 
crystal. After the sodium decomposition method for the detection of nitrogen 
gave negative results, the conclusion may be drawn that the supposed alkaloid 
cannot be extracted by this method. 


THE IDENTIFICATION, ISOLATION, AND APPROXIMATE QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 
ACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 


The Tannin Content.—The extremely astringent taste of the stems of Ephedra 
nevadensis would indicate that a large amount of a tannin is present. A quanti- 
tative method of analysis was attempted, using the following procedure (9): 

Ten Gm. of the drug were macerated with 100 cc. of distilled water at 
20°C. The solution was filtered from the drug and saturated with sodium chloride. 
The tannin was then extracted by means of ethyl acetate, but it gave extremely 
variable results. 


This would tend to indicate that the tannin is not of the exact nature of gallotannic 
acid, such as is present in the various tanning materials. 

An alternate method was attempted, in which one Gm. of Gilt-Label French 
gelatine was dissolved in 100 cc. of distilled water. ‘The solution was standardized 
against a 1 per cent solution of gallotannic acid which conformed to the standards 
of the U.S. P. X. One Gm. of Ephedra was extracted by maceration with 10 cc. 
of distilled water at 20° C. and filtered. Five cc. of the filtrate representing 0.5 
Gm. of the drug were added to 20 cc. of the gelatine solution. The resultant 
precipitate was collected on a tared filter, washed with cold water and dried at 
60° C. to constant weight. This method did not produce concordant results so 
that it may be concluded that the quantitative analysis cannot be performed by 
this method. 

Identification of the Nature of the Tannin.—Using the classification outlined by 
Proctor (10), the tannin from Ephedra nevadensis seems to fall into the pyrogallol 
group, inasmuch as it responds to the following reactions: 

1. The production of a blue-black precipitate upon the addition of ferric 
chloride test solution. 

2. A transient pink color results from the addition of diluted iodine solution. 

3. Upon the addition of the solution obtained by macerating the powder 
in cold water to a solution of gelatine, a dense flocculent precipitate results (dis- 
tinction from gallic acid). 

4. The aqueous solution produces a precipitate when lead nitrate solution 
is added (distinction from pyrogallol and gallic acid). 


From the fact that a cold water extract of the drug gave no reaction with alkaline 
cupric tartrate in the form of Benedict’s solution, the tannin was in the form of a 
glucoside. This was verified when it was found that the cold water extract when 
hydrolyzed with acid, heating or standing, yielded an abundant precipitate with 
the test solution, indicating the presence of glucose. Upon carefully subjecting 
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some of the powdered drug to sublimation, pyrogallol was detected in the condensate 
by the usual tests for this material. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 


From the high tannin content, it would seem that the best form in which to 
administer the drug would be in the type of preparation known as fluidextract. 
Employing the process outlined in the Pharmacopeeia,. and known as Type Process 
A, two fluidextracts were made, one using 85 per cent alcohol, and the other, 50 
per cent alcohol. In addition, one thousand cubic centimeters of an infusion 
(modified by the addition of 15 per cent alcohol) were prepared. 

The use of the residues obtained from the determination of the alcohol-soluble 
and ether-soluble constituents gave fractions somewhat unlike. In case of the 
ether-soluble extractive, the residue consisted largely of chlorophyl in which was 
embedded the resin and some volatile oil. Therefore, the administration of this 
material should be of distinct variance from that of the extract made with alcohol, 
for the alcohol extract necessarily would contain considerable tannin in addition 
to the chlorophyl and resin. A third extract made with chloroform as a solvent 
was employed. This preparation was essentially of the same nature as the one 
made with ether. However, the chloroformic solution did not have the physical 
characteristic of swelling when heated, the ether extract behaving very much as 
rubber does, when heated. This would tend to prove the ether extract to be of a 
slightly different nature than the chloroformic one. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DIURETIC EFFECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF VARIOUS PREPARATIONS 


OF EPHEDRA NEVADENSIS. 
Results by days. 
2. = 


Preparation. Subject. Size of dose. 1, 4. 
Fluidextract A 0.75 ce. Slight 
50°% alcohol 1.0 ce. op Slight 
1.5 cc. “+ Slight 
2.5 cc. +. + 
Fluidextract B Same range Slight 
50% alcohol of doses + + + + 
Fluidextract * Same range Slight Slight 
80% alcohol of doses Slight “+f + 
Fluidextract D Same range Very Slight Slight Slight 
80% alcohol of doses slightly > + oF 
Infusion E 100 ce. Strongly 
5% strength + 
Infusion F 100 ce. 
5% strength oF 
Alcoholic extract— G 0.375 Gm. - All extracts were divided into 
0.065 of extract repre- H 0.8 Gm. = 3 doses given about 3 hours 
sents the alcohol sol- I 1.25 Gm. - apart. 
uble constituents of 1 J 2.0 Gm. - 
Gm. of the drug K 3.0 Gm. Slight 
+ 
Chloroformic extractive L 0.8 Gm. - 
M 2.0 Gm. - 


+ = Positive reactions. 
Negative reactions. 
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The mode of administration varied with the preparation, except that all 
were given by mouth. In case of the fluidextract the liquid was given undiluted. 
The infusion presented some difficulties because of its extreme astringency. It 
was thought that some of the astringency might be overcome by the addition of 
sugar dissolved in the infusion at the time of administration, and this method was 
used. On the other hand, the administration of the solid extracts was best made 
by enclosing them in gelatine capsules. 

The method of physiological assay was largely of the clinical type. A number 
of persons were given graduated doses of the various preparations, and the results 
noted in the foregoing table. There is considerable difficulty because of the per- 
sonal factor which can only be eliminated by the use of a large number of subjects 
and observations carried over a number of years. Obviously it would be impossible 
in a study of this nature to carry on such investigation. 

From the results shown in the foregoing table, it will be seen that for the di- 
uretic effect, an infusion form of the drug is best. This would indicate that the 
water soluble substances were active in stimulating the kidneys. The uniformly 
negative results obtained from both the alcoholic and chloroformic extracts in- 
dicate that the wax resins and chlorophyl are inactive in this respect. In the 
continued administration of Ephedra nevadensis in the fluidextract form some 
slight constipating effect was noted.- This was probably due to the tannin present 
in these preparations. In no conditions were any untoward symptoms reported, 
such as any mydriatic action or heart stimulation. This further tends to prove 
the absence of any alkaloid of the nature of Ephedrine, for in the extracts sufficient 
of the material was administered to show these reactions if the alkaloid be present. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUMMARY. 

The characteristic appearance of the commercial form of the drug, Ephedra 
nevadensis, makes its identification rather easy, when in the whole form. ‘The 
mounted cross-sections are distinctive in having the tracheals in the xylem com- 
posed largely of tracheids. This would make it an easy matter to distinguish it 
from a cross-section of pine wood, which would be the only possible cause for 
confusion. On the other hand, when in powder form, Ephedra would be rather 
difficult to identify because of the absence of distinctive elements other than the 
peculiarly marked tracheals. Pith parenchyma filled with the brownish material 
might also be listed as a somewhat rather distinctive constituent. 

This study indicates that the astringency in the taste of Ephedra is due to 
tannin. This tannin is gallotannic acid as proven by its various reactions and 
reduction products. Resin was found in the drug to a very limited extent. The 
amount was so small that no attempt was made to separate out a quantity large 
enough to analyze for its properties. The rather distinctive odor and some of 
the taste may be due to the volatile oil. This, too, was of such a small amount 
that a study of its exact composition was postponed until further supplies of the 
material could be secured. No doubt the most important function of this study 
has been to prove that Ephedra nevadensis contains no alkaloid. Systematic 
analysis, confirmed by a number of different methods, has proved the absence of 
ephedrine. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In the study of the physiological qualities of Ephedra nevadensts, the following 
points seem especially pertinent: 

1. The drug seems to be possessed of some slight diuretic effects. This 
characteristic is best shown in the infusion form. From this, it may follow that 
the water-soluble constituents are of a blenorrhetic nature. The fact that the 
alcoholic and chloroformic extracts do not possess this property further proves 
the fact that these constituents are of the water-soluble group. 


2. The drug is not strongly active, for doses representing from 5 to 15 Gm. 


of the drug produce only slight stimulation. This proves that the drug does not 


belong to the exceedingly active class of medicinal plants. 

3. The slight constipating after-effects following the prolonged administration 
of the fluidextract mitigates its ability to increase excretion through the kidneys. 
This may be said to be due to the tannin present. 

4. The absence of the alkaloid, Ephedrine, precludes the use of Ephedra 
nevadensis as a circulatory stimulant, and the other effects ascribed to Ephedrine. 

From the recapitulation of the evidence, there seems to be no distinct ad- 
vantage to be gained by the introduction of Ephedra nevadensis into medicine. 
The properties usually ascribed to it are such that the need is well supplied by 
some well established therapeutic agent. Outside of its domestic use, very little 


may be said in its favor. 
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EXAMINATION OF ASARUM CAUDATUM. 
BY H. M. BURLAGE AND E. V. LYNN. 


A year ago a preliminary report (1) on a few Northwestern plants contained 
reference to one of the wild gingers. We have now submitted this herb to a more 
extended examination, with special regard to the interesting volatile oil. Since 
other members of the genus are now used to some extent in medicine and in per- 
fumery, it was deemed important to learn whether the Washington variety might 
be employed in the same way. 

Asarum caudatum (Lindl.), Aristolochiacee, is a perennial, possessing stem- 
like rhizomes, 2 to 8 mm. thick, with branches 10 to 30 cm. long, having a pene- 
trating, ginger-like odor, and a spicy, acrid taste. The roots are thick, fibrous 
and fleshy. The leaves are evergreen, reniform, cordate, entire, sparsely hairy 
throughout, and with long petioles. The flowers are solitary, peduncled, brownish 
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purple or mottled, and borne near the ground. ‘The calyx is campanulate or hemi- 
spheric, with oblong-lanceolate, attenuated lobes, 2 to 5 cm. long. ‘The stamens 
are twelve in number, the placentae are parietal and intruded. ‘The fruit is 
coriaceous, sub-globose or bursting irregularly, the seeds are flat. 

The herb grows profusely in moderately damp places, shady woods, and on 
steep hillsides, all of which are usually enriched with an abundance of leaf mold. 
The plant has been found on rocky slopes with some exposure but, under such 
conditions, the rhizomes become shortened, woody, much branched, and jointed, 
the leaves are much smaller, and the patches are considerably matted and less 
extensive. Preliminary tests to determine the limiting circumstances in attempts 
to cultivate caudatum having given very favorable results, we are at present 
engaged in extensive experiments to ascertain the best growing conditions, the 
yield, and the changes in oil content under varying methods of growth. 

Six species of asarum have previously been examined, three of them quite 
completely. Miller (2) found that A. arifolium gives an oil which contains /-pinene, 
eugenol, safrol, methyl eugenol, methyl isoeugenol, asarone, a sesquiterpene, and 
an unidentified phenol. A. Bicknelli (reflexum) was studied by Kraemer (3) who 
compared the anatomy with that of other species. The oil from A. blumei was 
found by Schimmel & Co. (4) tocontain eugenol, safrol, anda terpene. According 
to Asahina, (5) the Chinese drug 7oKo consists of the entire plant. Asahina has 
also reported that the Chinese drugs, Sai-Sin and Si-Sin are derived from A. 
Sieboldii (Mig.). Holmes(6), in 1879, described the rhizome and root from the latter 
and stated that the rhizome is used as a drug in Japan under the title of 70-Sai-shin. 

As early as 1807, A. Europeum was studied by Lassaigne and Feneulle (7), 
and later by anumber of others (8). The oil has been found to consist, among other 
substances, of asarone (3,4,6-trimethoxy-allyl-benzene), /-pinene, methyl eugenol, 
and dimethyl protocatechuic acid. There are also statements in the literature 
that the plant contains starch, tannin, resin, gluten, citric acid, albumin, malates, 
and a yellow coloring matter. 

Several investigators have examined A. canadense, Canada snake root (14). 
The most valuable contributions to the knowledge of this plant, however, have 
been made by Power (9). The rhizome was found to yield 1.15 per cent of a volatile 
oil, a large amount of starch and gum, some resin and fat, a yellow coloring matter, 
sugar, and an alkaloid. The ash was also examined in detail. The volatile oil 
contained an unidentified phenol, pinene, d-linalool, asarol (CioHisO), /-borneol, 
l-terpineol, geraniol, methyl eugenol, palmitic acid, acetic acid, and a lactone. 

The material used in our present experiments was collected in the White 
River Valley, Washington, during 1925-26. In order to determine, if possible, 
the proper time of collection for maximum oil content or for other valuable prop- 
erties, the plant was harvested at several seasons, each lot being treated indi- 
vidually. The leaves, including petioles, were separated from the rhizomes and 
roots. 

Samples of the fresh material were dried in the air to constant weight and 
then at 105° C. Small portions of the air-dried samples were subjected to suc- 
cessive extractions with petroleum ether, ether, alcohol, and water, the residues 
being carried to constant weight at below 70° C. and then at 105° C., and calcu- 
lated on the completely dry basis. The results follow: 
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Rhizomes and Roots. Leaves and Petioles. 

Loss on Air-drying 78.39 81.53 

Loss at 105° C. 9.33 1.59 

Total Volatile 87.72 83.12 
Petroleum Ether Extract Total 2.73 2.74 2.94 2.21 
Non-volatile at 105° C. 1.28 1.39 1.23 1.04 
Ether Extract Total 0.71 0.51 1.67 1.70 
Non-volatile at 105° C. 0.67 0.44 1.15 1.55 
Alcohol Extract 17.32 20.41 18.77 15.38 
19.72 22.16 20.11 


Water Extract 
THE VOLATILE OIL. 


Each lot of the herb was carefully washed and air-dried and then ground 
to a coarse powder in a disc mill. After maceration over night with water, the 
separate samples were subjected to steam distillation until no more oil was ob- 
tained. ‘The latter was separated as far as possible and the watery liquid coho- 
bated, the final traces of oil being removed by ether extraction. The collected 
oil was subsequently dried over calcium chloride and measured in a graduated 
cylinder. ‘The physical constants of each lot were determined and the yield of 
oil calculated on the dry basis. The amount obtained from the leaves was so 
small that the rotation could not be determined on the separate samples, so all 
of them were combined for this constant. The results are shown in the following 
table: 


Rhizomes and roots. Leaves and petioles. 


Collection. Vield. deo. [a]D20. " Doo. Vield. [a] Deo. Doo. "Doo. 

Summer 2.08% 0.9831 —0.32 1.5118 0.18% 0.9993 +0.55* 1.5146 
October 4.06 0.9377 —3.26 1.5000 0.91 ee 1.5060 
November 3.09 0.9463 +1.21 1.5075 0.67 5 eee 1.5004 
December 2.94 0.9627 -—2.45 1.5098 0.75 Daca. eee 1.5006 
April 2.47 1.0017 —0.80 1.4992 a eee bees | ee 


*Combined samples. 


It is thus seen that the leaves and petioles contain but a very small amount 
of oil, which is undoubtedly furnished chiefly by the latter. In subsequent dis- 
tillations attention is being almost entirely devoted to the rhizome and roots. 
It will also be noted that early fall collections give higher yields than at any other 
time of the year. The physical constants of the oil and, therefore, the chemical 
composition vary somewhat with time of harvest but this is probably only quali- 
tative. 

In order to gain some idea of the components, each lot was examined for 
total esters, acids, aldehydes and ketones, alcohols, and phenols by the usual 
methods. ‘The acid value and saponification value were determined by the phar- 
macopeeial processes and the ester number by subtraction. The acetylization was 
made according to Semmler (10) and calculated by subtracting the saponification 
value before from that after acetylization. The free acids, phenols, and aldehydes 
and ketones were estimated by shaking successively and respectively with 5 per cent 
sodium carbonate, 5 per cent sodium hydroxide, and 35 per cent sodium bisul- 
phite solutions, and observing the diminution in volume. The results are shown 


in the following table: 
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Acid Sapon. Acetyl Ester Free 

Rhizomes. value. value. value. value. acid. Phenols. Aldehydes. 
Summer 5.60 38.45 26.73 34.35 9.14 2.2% 8.0% 
October 1.61 25.86 58.51 24.25 15.9 4.8 3.2 
November 1.89 36.32 47.41 34.43 16.2 4.1 5.8 
December 5.05 26.98 30.50 21.93 11.3 8.3 0.0 
April 3.13 33.03 41.69 29.90 4.0 10.0 4.1 
Leaves 7.24 41.43 48.81 34.19 30.0 9.5 2.4 


Tests were made by the usual methods for sulphur and nitrogen compounds, 
with negative results. The mixed rhizome oils were submitted to a methoxy deter- 
mination by Gregor’s modification (11) of Zeisel’s method, resulting in a number 
of 181.3 or 18.13 per cent of CH;O. 

The total oil from all collections of rhizomes and roots was combined and 
fractionated several times, the final result being shown in the table below, all 
temperatures being corrected. 


Up to 90° C. 5.1% 203-214 2.3% 246-251 4.1% 
90-151 2.4 214-224 2.6 251-261 2.4 
151-182 «3 224-235 5.7 Residue 5.3 
182-203 2.1 235-246 60.3 


The first four fractions were again distilled several times, using smaller 
ranges of temperature, with the following results: 


Up to 70° C. 15.2% 121-151 7.8% 172-182 18.8% 
70-90 7.5 151-162 7.7 182-203 12.6 
90-121 7.8 162-172 22.7 


Identification of Pinene.—Fraction 151—162° C. was cooled to —10° C. by means 
of a freezing mixture and a stream of nitrosyl chloride slowly passed into it. A 
bluish green color was immediately formed and the addition of absolute alcohol 
caused the precipitation of white crystals, which were identified as pinene bis- 
nitrosochloride by a melting point of 103° C. This was confirmed by conversion (12) 
to the nitrolpiperidide, melting point 118° C. 

The fraction boiling between 235° C. and 246° C., which constituted the bulk of 
the oil, was found to contain no free acids nor aldehydes and but a small amount 
of a phenol (eugenol ?) which was not identified. The saponification value was 
found to be 24.9, corresponding to about 8.71 per cent of ester calculated as geranyl 
acetate. The acetyl value was 7.2, corresponding to 1.98 per cent of alcohol 
calculated as geraniol. The methoxy number was 241.6, or 24.16 per cent of 
CH;0O, corresponding to 69.5 per cent of methyl eugenol. The figures found, 
therefore, indicated that most of the fraction consisted of methoxy derivatives of 
hydrocarbons. 

Identification of Methyl Eugenol.—About one Gm. of the fraction was dis- 
solved in 20 cc. of ether and the solution cooled by a freezing mixture. Bromine 
was added drop by drop to the cooled solution with shaking until a permanent 
red color was obtained. ‘The red solution was decolorized by sulphur dioxide and 
evaporated to remove excess of the reagents and ether. The brown syrupy residue 
was dissolved in alcohol and the solution allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
producing very beautiful needles of tribrom methyl eugenol with a melting point 
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of 78° C. ‘The presence of methyl eugenol was further confirmed by oxidation 
according to Wallach (13) to veratric acid, melting at 180-181° C. 

Azulene.—The residue from the fractional distillations, when heated under 
a vacuum, gave at 230° (20-40 mm.) a blue oil having all of the properties of 
azulene, often found by others and already reported as existing in other asarum 
oils. 

Asarone.—During the distillation of the residue, crystals were deposited in 
the condenser, in the receiver, and in the distilling flask. These were collected 
in ether and allowed to crystallize, later being recrystallized from alcohol. The 
melting point was found to be 61° C. which, with the boiling point and the fact 
that asarone is found in other species, is considered adequate identification. Crys- 
talline asarone could also be separated from the original oil by cooling in a freezing 
mixture. Of the other varieties of Asarum, arifolium and Europeum oils contain 
asarone, but there seems to be none in that of Canadense. 

From our work thus far we would estimate that the oil from rhizomes and 
roots of Asarum caudatum contains about ten per cent of azulene, as much or 
more asarone, sixty to seventy-five per cent of methyl eugenol or closely related 
methoxy compounds, a small amount of pinene, and probably other terpenes. 
We are at présent engaged in separating and identifying the substances which 
exist in smaller amounts. 
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A STUDY OF THE STABILITY OF PHYSOSTIGMINE SOLUTIONS.* 
BY JOHN C. KRANTZ, JR., AND FRANK J. SLAMA.! 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is well known that solutions of the sulphate and salicylate of physostigmine 
become pink and even red after long standing and are unsuited for medicinal use. 
The rapidity of the change in color is dependent upon such factors as temperature, 
purity of the alkaloidal salt and the neutrality of the solvent. With the aim of 
preventing this color change two practical suggestions have been recorded in the 
literature’; one to dispense the salts in carbonated water and the other to employ 
a saturated solution of boric acid in water as a solvent when the solution is employed 
as a myotic. For more complete preservation than accomplished by the presence 
of carbonated water, the first author observed that the presence of.an atmos- 
phere of carbon dioxide—above the solution—preserved it in a colorless condition 
for a period of seven months and at the time of writing the solution is still colorless. 

This investigation was begun in order to determine the nature of the action 
of these preservatives upon these alkaloidal salts. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION. 


The reaction causing the decomposition of eserine is hydrolytic in nature 
and according to Salway* takes place in the following manner: 


Ci5H2102.N2 + HOH —> C,4H);0;N2 + CH;.NH: 


Physostigmine Physovenine 
Ci4HisOsN2—> CisHisON2 + CO, 
Eseroline 


Eseroline is the compound responsible for the formation of the red color. 
As carbon dioxide is one of the products of reaction, obviously the presence of 
this compound in the water would tend to prevent the hydrolysis of the alkaloid. 
Then, too, as the hydrolysis of the alkaloid is catalyzed by the presence of hy- 
droxyl ions, carbon dioxide increases the hydrogen-ion concentration of the so- 
lution and also in this way retards hydrolysis. It is natural that a reagent which 
would tend to increase the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution would re- 
tard the hydrolysis for it was observed that a solution of physostigmine sulphate 
0.1% showed a py of 6.6 but after becoming pink the acidity increased to py 3.9. 

When the solution of the alkaloidal salt is saturated with methyl amine the 
hydrolytic tendency is not checked although this is one of the products of decom- 
position as is carbon dioxide. The presence of methyl amine in the water greatly 
increases the hydroxyl-ion concentration and thus hydrolysis is immediately acti- 
vated. Our experiments show that the decomposition is activated by the presence 
of oxygen and in an atmosphere of the pure gas the solution becomes pink within 
a period of a day. Thus it would seem that carbonated water above which there 
is an atmosphere of carbon dioxide should be the ideal preservative for these al- 








* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
1 Instructor in Materia Medica in the University of Maryland. 

2 Jour. A. Pu. A., 13, 347 (1924). 

3 Trans. Chem. Soc., 99, 2148 (1911). 
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kaloidal salt solutions, as it tends to push back the hydrolytic action by increasing 
the concentration of one of the products of decomposition, by increasing the hy- 
drogen-ion concentration and by preventing contact with atmospheric oxygen. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Samples of physostigmine sulphate and salicylate were prepared in concen- 
trations of 0.1 per cent. Different solvents were employed and the length of 
time before the development of a pink color was observed. 

The water employed for controls was double distilled and had a py of 5.8. 
The py of the other solvents was determined electrometrically with the exception 
of that of carbonic acid which was calculated from its degree of ionization in 0.1 


molar solution. 
The table shows the time in days required for the appearance of a pink color. 


TIME IN DAYS REQUIRED FOR THE APPEARANCE OF PINK COLOR. 


Eserine Sulphate in Water pu 5.8 (Control) Appearance of pink color on 5th day; 35th 
and 36th days, orange; 40th, red. 
Eserine Salicylate in Water py 5.8 (Control) Pink, 6th day; lavender, 19th to 22nd; 
light pink, 26th to 33rd; pink, 35th to 
40th. 
Eserine Salicylate in carbonated water px 3.77 Pink through to 40th from 21st day. 
Eserine Sulphate in carbonated water py 3.77 Pink from 5th day to 36th; 40th, red. 
Eserine SulpHate in carbonated water py 3.77 with an 
atmosphere of CO, above Pink 33rd to 40th. 
Eserine Sulphate in water pu 5.8 with an atmosphere 
of CO, above Pink 22nd to 40th. 
Eserine Salicylate in salicylic acid py 2.45 None. 
Eserine Salicylate in carbonated water py 3.77 with an 
atmosphere of CO, above Pink 22nd to 40th. 
Eserine Sulphate in HCl px 3.6 Pink 19th to 40th. 
Eserine Salicylate in HCl pu 3.6 Very slight pink 19th to 40th. 
Eserine Sulphate in H,SO, pu 3.7 Pink 26th to 40th. * 
Eserine Salicylate in H2SO, pu 3.7 None. 
Eserine Sulphate in H;BO; px 3.7 Pink 26th to 40th. 
Eserine Salicylate in H;BO; pu 3.7 Pink 26th to 40th. 
Eserine Sulphate in water pu 5.8 with an atmosphere 
of Nz above Pink 19th to 40th. 
Eserine Salicylate in water pu 5.8 with an atmosphere 
of N2 above Pink 19th to 40th. 


The following graph on page 414 shows the effect of changes of hydrogen-ion 
concentration upon the sulphate and salicylate of the alkaloid. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration was increased in each case by the addition of hydrochloric acid 


to the solvent. 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


It will be observed from the table that under all circumstances the solutions 
of eserine salicylate were more stable than the solutions of the alkaloidal sulphate. 
A saturated solution of salicylic acid as a solvent renders the salicylate permanent 
over a long period of time and likewise sulphuric acid py 3.7 has a stabilizing in- 
fluence in the salicylate solution. ‘The presence of carbon dioxide in the water 
or atmosphere above the solution does not stabilize the solutions for a long period 
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of time. Carbon dioxide in water and 
an atmosphere of the gas above the solu- 


ro EStteare tion gives a colorless solution for a long 

oe period of time, in some instances for five 

ome hae or six months in bottles which are al- 

Ze Swe most completely filled. We attribute 
Ke +++ 4 ! the preserving influence of carbon di- 
CNC Tl [ oxide to its ability to increase the 
2S 1} |_| | hydrogen-ion concentration of the solu- 
ss: Sn a tion, to push the hydrolytic reaction 
bwen te Ck through mass action and also to prevent 
wi eee FT contact with atmospheric oxygen. The 


effect seems to be due to the com- 
binations of influences of carbon di- 
oxide as an atmosphere of nitrogen 
above the solutions did not serve to 


stabilize them nearly so well as one of 


Effect of changes of hydrogen-ion concentration * Rags 
upon the stability of eserine solutions. carbon dioxide. 





CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Esersine sulphate and salicylate solutions can be kept colorless for a con- 
siderable period of time by adjusting the hydrogen-ion concentration of the sol- 
vent to a py between 2 and 3. 

2. Carbonated water with an atmosphere of carbon dioxide above seems 


to be the best practical method of stabilizing these solutions. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 


THE EFFECT OF GELATIN ON TITRATION CURVES OF VARIOUS 
ACIDS.* 


BY ERNEST LITTLE.! 


Incidental to the investigation of another problem it became necessary for 
the writer to construct titration curves for various acids in the presence of and 
in the absence of gelatin. The resulting curves show surprisingly little effect of 
gelatin on the titration curves of the various acids. Typical examples are given 
in Graphs Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

It would seem in light of Loeb’s theory of the amphoteric nature of gelatin 
that the two curves ought not, in each case, to be so nearly the same. Only very 
minor differences are apparent. Assuming the acid to be in chemical combination 
with the gelatin, ought we to expect the curves for the titration of the gelatin 
salt to sodium gelatinate to correspond so completely to that of the acid in each 


case? 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
1 Dean, New Jersey College of Pharmacy, Newark, N. J. 
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In order to observe results from a somewhat parallel case the titration 
curve for O amino benzoic acid was constructed and in Graph No. 5 along with 
Loeb’s isoelectric gelatin curve. As would be expected the curves are quite simi- 
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lar due to the fact that both substances have basic and acidic groups in the molecule. 
Graph No. 6 shows the titration curves for O amino benzoic acid and for 
pyrogallic acid. In each case 10 cc. of solution were diluted to 100 cc. and titrated © 
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with approximately N/10 NaOH. The titration curve for a mixture of the two 
is also shown. Here 10 cc. of each acid were mixed, diluted to 220 cc. and 110 
cc. of the solution titrated electrometrically. As contrasted with gelatin, the 





XN 


O amino benzoic acid seems to have a very definite effect on the titration curve 
of pyrogallic acid and the titration curve for the mixture falls very definitely in 
between the other two. 
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In Graph No. 7 the titration curve for tannic acid, O amino benzoic acid and 
a mixture of equal parts of the two are shown. For the tannic acid curve and the 
O amino benzoic acid curve, 10 cc. of a solution of each were diluted separately 
to 110 cc. and titrated electrometrically with approximately N/10 sodium hy- 
droxide. The tannic and O amino benzoic acid curve was constructed by mixing 
10 cc. of each acid solution diluting to 220 cc. and titrating 110 cc. of the resulting 
mixture. Here again the O amino benzoic acid shows a very decided effect on 
the titration curve of tannic acid which effect appears to be roughly additive. 
In the case of both tannic and pyrogallic acid difficulty was experienced in making 
readings for high py values. The highest py value obtained for each addition 
of sodium hydroxide was used rather than the lower ones obtained when equi- 
librium was established. 

In Graph No. 8 we have shown the titration curves for 10 cc. of approximately 
N/10 hydrochloric acid diluted to 110 cc. and for 10 cc. of hydrochloric acid plus 
10 ec. of O amino benzoic acid diluted to 120 cc. Some effect of the amino ben- 
zoic acid on the titration curve of hydrochloric acid is here seen, but its influence 
is much less than in the case of the weaker acids. If the titration curve for the 
mixture is shoved to the left to the position occupied by the broken lines, the in- 
fluence is more easily seen. The similarity between these two curves and those 
shown in Graph No. | is very evident. O amino benzoic acid apparefitly has very 
little effect on the titration curve of strong acids but a considerable effect on weakly 
acid substances. Gelatin, however, has no considerable effect on either. 

The above curves are presented for the interest and value of them as such 
and due to the apparent lack of conformity to Loeb’s theory as to the chemical 
amphoteric nature of gelatin, which of course now seems definitely established. 
It may be pointed out that the equivalent weight of gelatin is so high that the 
amounts used were not large enough to permit any appreciable effect on the ti- 
tration curves of the acids worked with. Loeb, however, in constructing his 
titration curve for isoelectric gelatin worked with an 0.8% solution of gelatin. 0.8 
of a Gm. of isoelectric gelatin was present in the 100 cc. of solution used for the 


titration. 





A MODIFIED CALVERT TEST FOR DIETHYLPHTHALATE. 
BY R. D. SCOTT AND E. G. WILL.* 


The writers have employed over a period of about two years a modified form 
of the Calvert test for diethylphthalate' in the examination of a large number of 
alcoholic beverages and medicinal preparations. The original Calvert test is 
briefly: To 3 or 5 cc. of the sample, in a test-tube, add 5 to 10 drops of phenol, 
10 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid and heat slowly over a small Bunsen flame 
until most of the alcohol has been driven off and the sample assumes a red color. 
Cool, add 15-25 cc. of water, then add an excess of sodium or potassium hydroxide. 
A red color denotes the presence of diethylphthalate. 

Numerous series of tests were carried out to study the effect of temperature 








* State Department of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 
1 American Journal of Pharmacy, 94, 11, 702 (1922). 
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necessary for conversion and optimum concentration of phenol, sulphuric acid 
and alkali. As a result it was found that: 

1. The temperature of a boiling water-bath is sufficient, if the reaction is 
allowed to proceed over night. 

2. The amount of sulphuric acid may be materially reduced, thus reducing 
the volume of alkali added later, without affecting the conversion to diethyl- 
phthalate. 

3. The sensitivity of the test is increased by the use of a larger proportion 
of phenol, possibly because evaporation of diethylphthalate may be thereby re- 
tarded, thus preventing its escape before reaction. 

4. For convenience the phenol and sulphuric acid, diluted with alcohol, 
may be added together. Leffmann and Trumper' use phenol and sulphuric acid 
together in exact proportion to form phenol sulphonic acid. We have found, as 
noted above, that the sensitivity of the test is increased by using an excess of phenol. 
The proportions finally adopted were 250 Gm. of phenol and 15 cc. of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid made up to one liter with 95 % alcohol; the mixture is desig- 
nated as D. E. P. reagent. Exactly 10 cc. of this reagent is added to from 0.1 
cc. to 5 cc. of solution to be tested, contained in a 50-cc. beaker. 

5. The sensitivity of the test is much increased by carefully adjusting the 
amount of alkali finally added. On adding phenolphthalein to prepared buffer solu- 
tions it was observed that maximum intensity of red color developed at about py 10.5. 
In more alkaline solutions no further increase in color strength was noted, but 
fading of color was observed to begin at about py 12.7. At py 13.1, or in a 0.1 
N solution of sodium hydroxide, fading is more rapid, while in 10 cc. of N sodium 
hydroxide, the red color produced by 0.1 mg. of phenolphthalein faded in about 
four minutes. Accordingly, the addition of alkali should be so regulated that 
the final hydrogen-ion concentration ranges from py 11 to py 12. 

This may be adjusted by running a control test taking 10 cc. of D. E. P. re- 
agent, evaporating over night, adding 50 cc. of distilled water and one cc. of 0.1 
per cent aqueous solution of Alizarine Yellow R. Titrate with N sodium hydroxide 
solution until the original light yellow color changes to a full orange shade; this 
color change takes place at about py 11.5. Exactly this volume of N sodium hy- 
droxide is then used in the test. If the indicator is not available, practically as 
satisfactory results may be secured by titrating with 0.2 cc. of 0.5 per cent alco- 
holic phenolphthalein solution to a faint pink color and then adding just 2 cc. 
more NV sodium hydroxide than the volume required for this titration. Usually 
about 5.3 cc. of N sodium hydroxide solution is required. 

A blank using the reagent alone and also a control consisting of the reagent 
plus 0.5 mg. of diethylphthalate are carried through with the sample to be 
examined. All are evaporated over night, 50 cc. of distilled water and the re- 
quired volume of N sodium hydroxide are added to each. 

Depending on the purity of the phenol used, the blank should be colorless 
to a light salmon or faint pink tint. Using definite amounts of diethylphthalate, 
0.1 mg. should produce a light pink color, 0.5 mg. a light red and 1 mg. a red color. 
The colors persist indefinitely in the py range mentioned. To avoid the possi- 





1 American Journal of Pharmacy, 97, 8, 507 (1925). 
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bility of false tests, the presence of diethylphthalate in the sample examined should 
not be considered established unless the red color produced is at least equal in 
intensity to that produced by 0.5 mg. of diethylphthalate. 

Examination of Commercial Samples.—Alcohol samples, rubbing alcohols and 
spirit of camphor may be run directly, using 0.1 to 1 cc. for the test. Beverage 
liquors, if colored, should be distilled. For example, 25 cc. of an approximately 
50 per cent alcoholic preparation is distilled and the first 10 cc. of distillate used 
for the test. Aromatic spirit of ammonia should be distilled. Tincture of iodine 
should be reduced with zinc dust and distilled. Vanilla extract should be precipi- 
tated with basic lead acetate solution as recommended by Wales! and distilled 
before applying the test. In general, a control should be run on authentic prepa- 
rations known to be free from diethylphthalate at the same time with the sample 
in question, to eliminate any possibility of a false test. However, it has been the 
writers’ experience that samples which contained diethylphthalate gave full, clear, 
red colors, while samples which might be classed as giving false tests produced 
brown colors, or orange colors rapidly fading to brown. 





A REVISION OF THE PENTANOLS. 


BY S. M. GORDON. 
(Continued from p. 322.) 
THE 3,5-DINITRO-BENZOATES. 

3,5-Dinitrobenzoic acid was first prepared by Cahours in 1847 (Jahresberichte, 
48, 533), its acid chloride by Behrend and Heymann in 1902 (J. prakt. Chem., 
65, 291). The first ester to be prepared was the ethyl ester obtained by Voit in 
1856 (Ann., 99, 105), by the action of ethyl alcohol on the acid, using sulphuric acid 
as the condensing agent. It was also obtained by Beilstein and Kurbatow in 1880 
(Ann., 202, 223), by acting on ethyl iodide with the silver salt of the acid. The 
ester in both cases melted at 91° C. 

The methyl ester was prepared by Herre in 1895 (Ber., 28, 596) by the action 
of the acid on methyl alcohol using gaseous hydrogen chloride as the condensing 
agent. This ester melted at 112° C. 

Inasmuch as many of the esters of the alcohols of the methane series are liquid, 
the crystalline character and the definite melting points of these esters apparently 
suggested their use for the identification of the so-called fatty alcohols. Thus 
Mulliken in 1904 (‘Identification of Organic Compounds,” 1, p. 168), suggests 
that the alcohols be heated with 3,5-dinitro-benzoyl chloride for ten minutes, and 
that the reaction product be poured into water and the solid ester be recrystallized 
from a suitable solvent. He thus prepared the 3,5-dinitrobenzoates up to and in- 
cluding those of the two butyl alcohols. 

In 1906 Cohen and Armes (J. C. S., 89, 148), prepared the menthyl ester 
by heating molecular amounts of menthol with the acid chloride in a boiling water- 
bath for ten minutes. 

In 1922 R. E. Kremers (Jour. A. Pu. A., 12, 626) extended the use of this 
reagent to the identification of phenols, making use of a modified Schotten-Baumann 





1 J, Assocn. Official Agr. Chem., 9, 4, 477 (1926). 
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reaction. In this way the 3,5-dinitro-benzoates of the following phenols were 
prepared: phenol, ortho, meta and para cresol, guaiacol, carvacrol and thymol. 

The modification of the Schotten-Baumann reaction originally suggested by 
Einhorn and Hollandt (Amn., 301, 101 (1898)) using pyridine as the base was ex- 
tended to the preparation of the 3,5-dinitro-benzoates of several of the isomeric 
pentanols. 

As already pointed out, only two of the four isomeric butyl alcohols were in- 
cluded in the study of the 3,5-dinitro-benzoates by Mulliken. A careful search 
of the literature failed to reveal the preparation of any of the amyl esters. Inas- 
much as these promised to be of importance in the identification of such representa- 
tives of this isomeric group as are supposed to occur in plants, the esters of six 
available isomeric pentanols were prepared. The tertiary pentyl alcohol yielded 
3,5-dinitro-benzoic acid, when heated with acid chloride, but yielded the correspond- 
ing ester by benzoylation in pyridine solution. 

The ester of isoamyl alcohol prepared by direct interaction of the components 
and by benzoylation in pyridine solution by the method of Einhorn and Hollandt, 
already mentioned, gave identical products. 

Experimental. 

The alcohols, with the exception of active amyl alcohol, were obtained from 
the Eastman Kodak Company. The active amyl alcohol was a sample from the 
laboratory stock and after purification by distillation had a specific rotation of 
+ 5.21°. 

The 3,5-dinitro-benzoyl chloride was prepared according to Berend and Hey- 
mann (J. prakt. Chem., 69, 455 (1906)). 

The esters were prepared by treating 5 Gm. (1 mol.) of the acid chloride with 
2.1 Gm. (1'/2 mols.) of the pentanol, except in the case of the tertiary alcohol, 
which will be discussed separately. The tube containing the reactants was placed 
in a bath of boiling water and heated 10-15 minutes, or until no more hydrochloric 
acid fumes were evolved as shown by a test with filter paper dipped in NH,OH. 
The mixture while still liquid was poured into cold water and set aside until solidi- 
fication took place. When solid, the crude ester was filtered, dried and crystal- 
lized from ligroin (to prevent interchange of alkyl groups). 

Attempts to prepare the ester of the tertiary alcohol by this method resulted 
in formation of the corresponding acid. This indicated that dehydration of the 
alcohol had taken place, which is in agreement with the well-known behavior of 
tertiary alcohols. However, when esterification was carried out in pyridine solu- 
tion according to the procedure of Einhorn and Hollandt (Amn., 300, 100 (1898)) 
slightly modified, the ester was obtained, but in greatly reduced yield. 

Tre 
Five Gm. of tertiary amyl alcohol naaciaene Silhca were dissolved in 25 


CH; 
cc. of pyridine, cooled in an ice-bath, and 6.5 Gm. of the acid chloride added 
gradually. As soon as all the acid chloride had gone into solution, the mixture 
was poured onto ice. If the reaction was allowed to proceed for only an hour be- 
fore pouring on ice, the acid was completely formed. The solid which separated 
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was filtered, dried and extracted with ligroin, which serves to dissolve the ester 
but not the acid simultaneously formed. The ester crystallizes from the ligroin 
as a mass of colorless, fine needle-like crystals, which melt at 91°, yield 0.25 Gm. 

The ester of isoamyl alcohol was prepared by this procedure. Instead of 
pouring on ice immediately after reaction as above, the reaction was allowed to 
proceed for 24 hours before pouring on ice. The yield was quantitative. M. p., 
61° from ligroin. 


Analysis for Nitrogen 


Alcohol. M. P. Ester. by Dumas Method. 

CulOwN. Found. 
1. N-Amyl alcohol 45° 9.94% 10.5% 
2. Propyl methyl carbinol 60° eg 10.4% 
3. Diethyl carbinol 58° “pees 9.3% 
4. Isobutyl carbinol 61° yt 10.4% 
5. Active amyl alcohol 83-84 ° > aati 9.6% 
6. Tertiary amyl alcohol 91° ries 10.1% 


Mixtures of 2 and 3 melt at 44° 
2 and 4 melt at 52° 


The melting points of three of the esters listed do not show as large a variation 
as would be desirable. But it is usually recommended that parallel experiments 
be made, so that the identity of the esters obtained may be confirmed by the de- 
termination of the melting points of mixtures. These derivatives make a distinc- 
tion between the different isomers possible. The usual method is to identify the 
alcohol in question by boiling point, oxidation to the acid and analysis of the silver 
salt. Such a method has the shortcoming that it does not distinguish between 
the four primary of the eight isomeric pentanols. 


THE PHENYL URETHANES. 


Phenyl isocyanate was first prepared by Hoffmann in 1850 (Ann., 74, 16 
(1850)). He also prepared the urethanes of methyl, ethyl and isoamyl alcohols 
in an impure state. The significance of the reagent, however, for the identification 
of substances of alcoholic and amine nature was not recognized for over 30 years. 
Gebhard (Ber., 17, 3033 (1884)) and Kiihn (Ber., 17, 2880 (1884)), studied the action 
of primary and secondary amines on the highly reactive carbanilic acid and thus 
prepared a number of the urethanes of a basic character. Snape (Ber., 18, 2428 
(1885)) and Tessmer (Ber. 18, 968 (1885)), prepared the phenyl urethanes of a 
number of phenols and polyatomic alcohols. Gumpert (J. prakt. Chem., N. F., 
31, 278 (1885)) prepared the urethane of isopropyl alcohol by direct interaction 
of the components. 

In spite of the ready reactivity of the body for the identification of alcoholic 
bodies, it was not until 1904 that the reaction was further applied to mono-atomic 
aliphatic alcohols. Bloch (Bull. soc. chim. (3), 31, 49 (1904)) thus prepared the 
urethanes of octyl, secondary octyl, undecyl, hexadecyl and myricyl alcohols by 
direct interactions of the acid and alcohol. 

Meanwhile a series of papers dealing with the properties of the methyl, 





1 Hentschell, Ber., 18, 978 (1885); Nolting, Ber., 21, 3155 (1888). 
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ethyl,! propyl’ and butyl® urethanes appeared. ‘The urethanes, however, were 
prepared by an indirect method. 

The use up to this time was probably restricted by the difficulty of preparing 
the reagent. 

The first of the phenyl urethanes to be prepared from the isomeric pentanols 
was the tertiary amyl alcohol derivative by Lambling (Bull. soc. chim. (3), 19, 
777 (1898)). Marckwald (Ber., 37, 1049 (1904)) prepared the urethanes of iso- 
butyl and secondary isobutyl carbinol and further studied the melting point rela- 
tions of mixtures of the two isomers. Mannich and Zernik (Arch. Pharm., 246, 
178 (1908)) report on the preparation of the urethane of diethyl carbinol as a solid 
derivative. Repeated attempts according to their procedure and modified pro- 
cedures did not confirm their preparation of the solid body. A liquid product 
results, regardless of the mode of preparation. Continued freezing does not cause 
solidification. Blaise and Picard (Ann. chim. phys. (8), 25, 261 (1912)) prepared 
the urethane of normal amyl alcohol. As part of this investigation, the phenyl 
urethane of propyl methyl carbinol was prepared. 


Experimental. 

The phenyl isocyanate and alcohols used were from the stocks of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

One mol. of phenyl urethane was treated with one mol. of the pentanol and 
heated just to the boiling point. The heat was then removed and the reaction 
container set aside until the addition compound crystallized. This usually re- 
quired about a day. Care was taken to exclude moisture as much as possible to 
prevent the formation of highly insoluble diphenyl urea 


CsH;NCO /NHGHs 
+ HOH —>» C=0 + CO, 
C;H;NCO \NHCGHs 


In spite of all precautions to exclude moisture, a small amount of diphenyl 
urea forms. ‘This was removed by dissolving the urethane in ligroin and filtering. 
The urethane crystallized on spontaneous evaporation of the ligroin, and was fur- 


ther purified by crystallization from a suitable solvent. 
Analysis for N: 


c by Kjeldahl. 

Pentanol. Solvent. M. P. Cult. Found. 
1. Normal amy] alcohol Ethyl alcohol 46° 6.76% 
2. Secondary carbinol Methyl alcohol 30° rire 
3. Isobutyl carbinol Methyl alcohol 55° 
eee he! POU as liquid ju PH 
5. Methyl n-propyl carbinol Ligroin 34° vie 6.70 
6. Tertiary butyl carbinol* Methyl alcohol 45° ee 6.65 


THE a@-NAPHTHYL URETHANES. 


a-Naphthyl isocyanate was first prepared by Hoffmann in 1870 by the inter- 
action of a-naphthyl amine on ethyl chloro-carbonic acid and subsequent distillation 


with P.O, (Ber., 3, 658). 


1 Weddige, J. prakt. Chem., N. F., 10, 1207 (1874). 

2 Roemer, Ber., 6, 1103 (1873). 

3 Mylius, Ber., 5, 973 (1873). 

4 Lambling, loc. cit., reports melting point at 42° C. 
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JC /NH CioHy P,0; 
Cc) + HNH CioH7 —> C—O -_> CioH;NCO 
NO Et \OEt 


The yields of the carbanilic acid were low and it was not until 1899 that the process 
was improved. In that year Vittenet (Bull. soc. chim. (3), 21, 957) prepared the 
reagent by direct interaction of phosgene and a-naphthylamine. ‘The ethyl ester 
obtained by direct interaction of the two components melted at 79°. 

Neuberg and Manasse (Ber., 38, 2361, (1905)) showed that the reagent could 
satisfactorily be used for the identification of a-amino acids. ‘They react 
quantitatively to form the corresponding addition products, 
~? 

\NH—CHR 


COOH 


RCHNH:COOH + CioH;NCO —> CioH;NHC 


which Neuberg and Rosenberg (Biochem. Z., 5, 456 (1907)) further applied the 
reagent to the identification of a-amino acids. 

Neuberg and Kansky (Biochem. Z., 20, 445 (1909)) were the first to point out 
the use of the reagent as a general one for the identification of aliphatic alcohols. 
They prepared and characterized a number of the a-naphthyl urethanes of the 
simpler aliphatic alcohols, up to and including n-octyl alcohol. 

In 1910, Neuberg and Hirschberg (Biochem. Z., 27, 339 (1910)) showed the 
general application of the reagent to identify bodies of diverse alcoholic character, 
such as phenols, cinnamic alcohol, terpenic alcohols, furfuryl alcohol and choles- 
terol. 

Walbaum (J. prakt. Chem., N. F., 96, 250 (1917)) prepared the a-naphthyl- 
urethane of a-8-hexylenic alcohol by direct interaction of the components. 

A recent article by Bickel and French (J. A. C. S., 48, 747 (1926)) repeated 
some of the preparations of Neuberg and Herschberg (Joc. cit.) and extended the 
use of the reagent for the identification of a variety of other alcohols. 

The a-naphthyl urethanes may conveniently be used for the identification of 
the isomeric pentanols. Neuberg and Kansky thus prepared the urethanes of the 
following isomeric pentanols; isobutyl carbinol, secondary butyl carbinol, diethyl 
carbinol, dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol. The preparation of these compounds was re- 
checked and in addition the urethanes of the following alcohols not previously de- 
scribed were prepared, normal amyl alcohol and methyl normal propyl carbinol. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


To one mol. of a-naphthyl isocyanate an equivalent amount of the pentanol 
was added and the container tightly stoppered. ‘The container was set aside at 
room temperature until the odor of the isocyanate disappeared, which usually 
occurred within 24 hours. Neuberg (loc. cit.) and Bickle and French (loc. cit.) 
recommend heating to boiling. The yields were uniformily higher using the 
procedure followed; because at slightly elevated temperatures the moisture con- 
tained in the flask reacts with the reagent to give di-a-naphthyl urea. The small 
amount of di-a-naphthyl urea which formed was removed by dissolving the mixture 
in ligroin (60-70°) and filtering. ‘The di-a-naphthyl urea is insoluble and remains 
on the filter paper. ‘The solvent was allowed to evaporate spontaneously. One 
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further crystallization gave a pure product. The.compounds were dried over 


CaCl, in a vacuum desiccator for analysis. 
Analysis for Nitrogen 
by Kjeldahl method. 


a-Naphthyl. M. P. Cale. No. 
Urethane of. 76. CisHisOoN. Found Nz. 

1. Normal amy! alcohol 66-67 ° 5.45% 5.34 

2. Secondary butyl carbinol 76° 

3. Isobutyl carbinol 61-62° 

4. Diethyl carbinol 68° Soren re he 

5. Methyl propyl carbinol 76° wate 5.50 

6. Tertiary butyl carbinol 7° his 


3-NITRO ACID PHTHALATES. 


As already pointed out the reagents most commonly used for the identification 
of alcohols are phenyl! and a-naphthy]l isocyanates and 3,5-dinitro-benzoyl chloride. 
The use of these reagents is connected with many disadvantages. With the iso- 
meric pentanols, especially, the melting points are quite low and the isomeric 
compounds melt within a narrow range. The 3-nitro-acid-phthalates, about to 
be described, readily yield derivatives of the amyl alcohols, and the melting points 
of the derivatives so prepared lie sufficiently far apart to make them suitable com- 
pounds for the isolation and identification of the isomeric pentanols. 

Marckwald and McKenzie (Ber., 34, 486 (1901)) used the acid for the separa- 
tion of active amyl alcohol from the accompanying isomer, secondary butyl car- 
binol. They esterified the mixture of alcohol with the acid, using sulphuric acid 
as condensation reagent. Recently (Nicolett and Sacks, J. A. C. S., 47, 234 
(1925)), it has been proposed to use the anhydride of this acid for the identification 
of aliphatic alcohols. The authors repeated the earlier work on the esters of this 
acid, up to and including the two common primary amy] alcohols, and have further 
shown that the esters of the aliphatic alcohols may be crystallized from hot water 
with very slight losses. This has the advantage of preventing interchange of alkyl 
groups as might take place when an alcohol is used as the crystallizing medium. 
Further, since the resulting esters contain a free acid group, the molecular weight 
may be obtained by titration with alkali. 

The substances obtained by the interaction of 3-nitro-phthalic acid anhydride 
on alcohols are 2-mono-alkyl esters of 3-nitro-phthalic acid (I) (Marckwald and 


McKenzie (loc. cit.)). 


COOH COOR 
“\cooR COOH 
INO, NO, 

L. il, 


McKenzie (J. Chem. Soc., 79, 1137 (1901)) has shown that a small amount 
of an isomeric form (II) results, but if this is so, it is eliminated in the purification 
process (Nicolett and Sacks, Joc. cit.). 

3-Nitro-phthalic acid, obtained from the Eastman Kodak Company, was 
readily converted into its anhydride, by heating the acid with acetic anhydride 
(McKenzie, loc. cit.). The yield is quantitative. 

The mono-esters of the pentanols were readily prepared by treating molecular 
parts of the anhydride and pentanols, and heating on the water-bath for ten minutes, 
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after the mixture became liquid. The products were then dissolved in hot water 
or 30% alcohol and allowed to crystallize. Constant melting points were obtained 
after one or two crystallizations, when the primary pentanols were used, but with 
the secondary pentanols the reaction did not proceed so readily. Regardless of 
the length of heating, the mixture of anhydride and secondary pentanol did not 
become thoroughly liquefied. Thus after heating the secondary alcohol mixtures 
for thirty minutes the liquid portion was decanted and purified. Water could 
not be used as crystallizing medium because the compound separated as an oil. 
Dilute alcoholic solutions acted similarly. Hence the esters of the secondary 
alcohols were purified by dissolving in chloroform and adding two volumes of li- 
groin. Slow evaporation of the mixed solvent yielded well-defined crystals. A 
repetition of the process gave products with constant melting points. The molecu- 
lar weights of the several compounds not previously described were determined by 
titration with N/10 KOH, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. Tertiary amy! 
alcohol did not react. 


M. W. 
Calc. 

2 Mono-ester of. Mu. P..*° C. CisHisOcN. Found. 
Pentanol-1 132-133° 281 280 
Methyl 4-butanol-1 165-166 ° + 
Methyl 2-butanol-1 157-158° re. ei 
Pentanol-2 102-103 ° Tr 279 
Pentanol-3 92° oe 276 





SOME APPLICATIONS OF COLLOIDAL CHEMISTRY TO PHARMACY.* 
BY PELL BROADY AND C. B. JORDAN.! 


Believing that it is possible to make further applications of colloidal prin- 
ciples in the preparation of pharmaceutical products, this work was undertaken 
with that end in view. We assumed that a number of our official ointments could 
be improved and that several insoluble medicinals could be suspended in a semi- 
colloidal condition, thus adding to their therapeutic value, if colloidal suspension 
methods were applied in their preparation. Our results indicate that the assump- 
tion was justified. 

We gave attention to the preparation of ointments of mercury, of metallic 
silver ointment, of metallic silver suspensions, of suspensions of the halides of silver 
and of the suspension of calomel. We believed that, if the proper degree of fineness 
of subdivision could be secured coupled with the proper suspending colloid, we 
would be able to secure satisfactory preparations. The literature on Colloidal 
Chemistry was rather carefully covered and suggested methods were tried, modi- 
fied and tried again or new methods were developed. A bibliography of the 
literature will be found at end of paper. 


A. OINTMENT OF MERCURY. 


Experiment No. I.—Ten Gm. of mercuric nitrate in 15 cc. of HzO were thor- 
oughly mixed with 45 Gm. of cold lanolin, and 3 Gm. of NaOH dissolved in H,O 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1927. 
1 Purdue University School of Pharmacy. 
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added. The product was a smooth yellow ointment, which darkened on standing 
and appeared to be reducing. Five cc. of 40% formaldehyde were added and 
the color deepened to a blue-brown. ‘This preparation was too stiff to be worked 
readily and 15 Gm. of benzoinated lard were added. A fair ointment of mercury 
resulted. 

Experiment No. II.—No. I was repeated with H2O, substituted for formalde- 
hyde. The ointment had a tendency to crumble and was therefore discarded. 

Experiment No. III.—Fifteen Gm. each of lanolin and benzoinated lard were 
melted together and 20 Gm. of Hg(NOs)s, triturated to a smooth paste with 20 
ce. of H,O, added and triturated with the mixture of lanolin and lard just before 
congealing. A very good thick emulsion was formed. Five cc. of 40% HCHO 
were added and thoroughly incorporated. No reduction took place afier standing 
several hours. 

A. One-half of above mixture was used and 3 cc. of a saturated solution 
of NaOH added. Immediate reduction took place with the formation of a good 
blue ointment, lighter in color than the U. S. P. ointment and with traces of yellow 
oxide present. Probably not enough NaOH was added. 

B. The other half of primary ointments was treated with a slightly larger 
amount of NaOH and a small amount of HCHO. The result was an ointment 
lighter than U. S. P. 50% ointment but much darker than the U. S. P. 30% oint- 
ment. The amount of Hg present was approximately 30%. ‘This was examined 
by the microscope and compared with U. S. P. 50% and 30% ointments. The 
particles of Hg seemed to be 1/10 the diameter of those in the U. S. P. ointments. 

Experiment No. IV.—Twenty-five Gm. each of anhydrous lanolin and ben- 
zoinated lard were melted together and 50 Gm. of mercurous nitrate, Hg. (NOs), 
triturated with 15 cc. of H,O were added and triturated until the fats congealed. 
A fine white ointment, showing no reduction, was produced. 

A. To one-half of above mixture was added 5 cc. of 40% HCHO and thor- 
oughly incorporated. No change was apparent. 

1. To one-half of A was added 2 cc. of 40% NaOH. Immediate reduction 
with the production of a dark-blue-to-black ointment resulted. Examined with 
the microscope the presence of some large dark particles and a great number of 
exceedingly small particles was indicated. High-power lense showed a myriad 
of round particles about the size of bacteria. The color indicated a good strong 
ointment of mercury. 

2. To the other half of A was added 4 cc. of 28% NH,OH. Results were 
as in No. 1. 

Experiment No. V.—To the remainder of material used in Experiment IV 
(25 Gm. each of lanolin and lard and 50 Gm. of Hg2(NOs)2) was added 5 Gm. of 
oleate of mercury to improve the consistency, and 5 cc. . of 28% NH,OH was added. 
A dark brown ointment was produced. 

A. To one-half of above was added 5 cc. of 28% NH,OH. Color changed 
to a dark blue. It had the appearance of a good mercury ointment. This led 
to the assumption that free Hg is produced when NH,OH is added to Hg: (NOs)2 
because no reducing agent was added in this experiment. 

B. To the other half of above mixture was added excess of HCHO. No 
change in color was produced, evidently no Hg was freed. Next an excess of 
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NH,OH was added and the color immediately changed to that in A. Evidently, 
the’ dark color produced when bases are added to mercurous nitrate is not 
due to the black oxide, as heretofore supposed, but is due to the formation of finely 
divided mercury. 

Experiment No. VI.—NH,OH was added to a solution of Hg2(NOs3)2 and a 
black precipitate was obtained. This was thoroughly washed with HCl. SnCl, 
was added to the washings and a white precipitate of HgeCh, which turned gray 
upon standing proved the presence of mercuric salt in the solution. Part of the 
blue-black residue was dried and it coalesced when rubbed, proving that it was 
free Hg and that when NH,OH is added to a mercurous salt in solution, free Hg 
and not the black oxide is obtained. ‘The remainder of the blue-black residue was 
easily incorporated into an ointment with the usual ointment bases. This method 
of preparing mercury ointment is unsatisfactory, as not all of the salt is reduced 
to free Hg and also because the free Hg secured has a strong tendency to coalesce. 

Experiment No. VII.—A solution of NaOH was added to HgCl, in solution 
and a yellow precipitate of HgO obtained. To this was added a solution of HCHO 
and the reduction was immediate. However, globules of Hg formed and, hence, 
it was unsuitable for making an ointment. 

Experiment No. VIII.—To keep the free Hg in a finely divided condition, 
we decided to peptize it with tannic acid, 40% NaOH was mixed with equal vol- 
umes of 1% tannic acid solution and 40% HCHO. ‘To this mixture was added 
a concentrated solution of HgCl. There was an immediate reduction to free Hg. 
The precipitate settled and was washed by decantation until neutral. This re- 
moved the excess of NaOH, HCHO, tannic and formic acids. Some of the precipi- 
tate was placed under the high-power of a microscope and small, round, nearly 
transparent particles that showed Brownian movement were seen. This is as 
near the colloidal state as necessary for smooth ointments. The rest of the precipi- 
tate while still moist was incorporated with anhydrous lanolin and an excellent 
blue ointment resulted. 

Experiment No. IX.—Attempts were made to secure a weaker base than 
NaOH for this reduction and thus avoid the work of washing the reduced precipi- 
tate. Yellow oxide, HgO, was rubbed to a very fine powder and HCHO added, 
but no reduction took place. This was repeated and Ca(OH): added; some re- 
duction ensued but not enough to assume complete reduction. It was repeated 
and NH,OH added. Reduction is desirable but the likelihood of the presence 
of the double salt is objectionable. Repeated and NaOH added. Immediate 
and complete reduction resulted. 

From these experiments we concluded that the presence of some strong base 
is necessary for complete reduction. 

Experiment No. X .—From our preceding experiments we developed the follow- 
ing procedure and all of our Freshmen students were required to make the oint- 


ment: 


Mercuric Chloride 40 Gm. 
Sodium Hydroxide, sticks 40 Gm. 
Gelatin, leaf 2.5 Gm. 
Liq. Formaldehyde, 40% 20 Gm. 
Anhyd. Lanolin 25 Gm. 
White Petrolatum q. s. ad 100 Gm. 
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Dissolve gelatin and NaOH in 200 cc. of HO with heat. Cool and add 
solution of HCHO. Dissolve the HgCl, in 200 cc. H,O by aid of heat. While 
still hot, add slowly and with stirring to solution of NaOH, HCHO and gelatin. 
This should be done slowly and with care. Allow the precipitate to settle com- 
pletely and decant. Wash the precipitate by decantation with two successive 
portions of 200 cc. of HO, allowing the precipitate to settle each time. Filter 
and transfer precipitate wile still moist to a mortar and add 25 Gm. of anhydrous 
lanolin and thoroughly mix. Add enough white petrolatum to make 100 Gm. 
and mix thoroughly. 

Caution. Do not allow precipitate to dry on filter. 

All of our freshmen students made good mercurial ointments by this method 
and the time required was about one hour. The proportion of Hg up to 60% can 
be varied at will. We do claim that this method is better than the one in vogue 
for the following reasons: 

1. The ointment can be prepared in less time. 

2.° It is easier to prepare it. 

3. The free Hg is in a much finer divided condition and therefore of greater 
therapeutic value. 

Experiment No. XI.—The Ointment of Mercury was also prepared by a modi- 
fied Carey Lea’s method of preparing silver sols. as follows: Four Gm. of dextrin 
and 4 Gm. of KOH were dissolved in 100 cc. of HO. Three Gm. of HgCl. were dis- 
solved in 20 ce. of H2O with heat. The two solutions were mixed while hot and 
5 ec. of 40% HCHO added. A very fine blue-black precipitate was obtained, 
almost colloidal in nature. Washed until neutral to litmus and the moist precipi- 
tate incorporated in sufficient lanolin to make the desired per cent of Hg in the 
ointment. This made an ointment with the Hg more finely divided and hence 
of greater therapeutic value, but considerable time was consumed in washing 
because the finely divided Hg settled very slowly. 


SILVER OINTMENT. 


Experiment No. ].—A good appearing ointment of silver was made by Hatschek’s 
method ‘‘Laboratory Manual of Colloidal Chemistry’? by Emil Hatschek, pp. 
39-40. Silver nitrate is dissolved in H,O and mixed with anhydrous. This 
method is objectionable for an ointment because NaOH may be present in the fin- 
ished product. The procedure was therefore modified. 

Experiment No. II.—A solution of AgNO; was added to a solution of Ca- 
(OH). and a brown precipitate of AgsO was obtained. This turned in the sun- 
light to a black precipitate of Ag. So much lime water was required that it was 
almost impossible to mix the solution with anhydrous lanolin and secure a fair 
percentage of Ag in the ointment. Therefore this method was abandoned. 

Experiment No. III.—Modified Carey Lea’s method. Four Gm. of dextrin 
were dissolved in 100 cc. of H,O and 4 Gm. of stick NaOH added; 3 Gm. of AgNO; 
were dissolved in 20 cc. of H:O and this solution was added, with stirring, to the 
dextrin soda solution. A precipitate of AgsO was obtained which was gradually 
reduced by the dextrin to Ag. This was precipitated by alcohol and the precipi- 
tate washed free from alkali by alcohol. While the precipitate was moist it was 
incorporated in anhydrous lanolin making an excellent Ag ointment. 
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COLLOIDAL SILVER HALIDES. 

Experiment No. I.—Prepared a 2% gelatin solution and added NaCl. Ag- 
NO; dissolved in water was added to above with agitation. A milk-white thick 
suspension of AgCl was secured. A drop of this added to 10 cc. of HO forms 
a homogenous white suspension. This was stable in the dark but sunlight re- 
duced it. 

Experiment No. II.—A solution of AgNO; was added to a 2% gelatin solution 
and mixed. HCl was added drop by drop with agitation. The solution was 
definitely acid to methyl orange. A curdy white precipitate settled out. Upon 
standing this was peptized and a stable suspension formed. This reduced in the 
sunlight. 

Experiment No. IIT.—Repeated No. I but controlled the py by use of NaOH. 
Had a py of 10 when the AgNO; solution was added. A heavy white precipitate 
was obtained which was easily peptized in an excess of NaCl. This suspension 
was stable in the dark but reduced by sunlight. 

All of the above suspensions of AgCl were precipitated by alcohol but are 
not reversible to any great extent. 

Experiment No. IV.—Stable suspensions of AgI were made, using method de- 
scribed in N. N. R. 1925, under Neo-Silvol. Prepared a colloidal precipitate of 
Ag by precipitating Ag,O in the presence of gelatin with an excess of NaOH and 
reducing with HCHO. ‘Treated this preparation with Wagner's Reagent (I, 
in KI) and secured a brown to cream suspension of AgI. In dilute suspension 
this is stable in sunlight but stronger suspensions reduce in sunlight. Evidently 
a very fine suspension well protected by gelatin is stable in sunlight. 

Experiment No. V.—Repeated above, using Br. in KBr and secured a sun- 
light-stable suspension of AgBr. 

Experiment No. VI.—Attempted to secure the same kind of suspension of 
AgCl by passing chlorine gas into a silver sol. No reaction took place. Appar- 
ently a chloride is necessary or the Cl, in the gas was not sufficiently concentrated 
to cause a union with the Ag sol. 

Experiment No. VII.—Repeated No. VI, using KCl and changing the py 
value, but was unable to secure a suspension that was sunlight stable. 

Experiment No. VIII.—Since it seemed impossible to secure a sunlight-stable 
suspension of AgCl by using chlorine gas or the ordinary chlorides with AgNO; 
or with the silver sol, we next tried dichloramine T as a source of chlorine. The 
silver sol and a solution of dichloramine T were heated on a water-bath. The 
brown color of the silver sol disappeared and a white suspension of AgCl was formed. 
The dichloramine T was filtered out and the dilute solution of colloidal AgCl was 
exposed for several days to the action of sunlight. Jt was stable in sunlight. 


COLLOIDAL CALOMEL. 


Experiment No. I.—A solution of NaCl was added to a 2% solution of gelatin 
and dilute solution of Hg2(NOs)2 was prepared and added slowly and with agi- 
tation to the gelatin-NaCl solution. A stable suspension of HgoCl resulted. 


YELLOW WASH N. F. 
Yellow Wash of the N. F. settles out and has to be dispensed with a “‘shake 
label.”” Attempts were made to stabilize this precipitate as follows: 
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Experiment No. I.—A solution of 2 Gm. of acacia tears was made and mixed 
with a solution of 0.6 Gm. of HgCl; 200 cc. of Ca(OH)2 were added. No precipi- 
tate of yellow oxide was formed. The solution turned a pearl grey and upon 
standing 24 hours a bluish black precipitate of Hg formed. HgO must be very 


unstable when first formed and easily reduced by the organic acacia. Vi 
Experiment No. II.—A 5% solution of gelatin was used and molecular pro- fo 

portions of HgCl, and Ca(OH). The gelatin prevented the precipitation of HgO. of 

Solution became opalescent and upon standing a white flocculent precipitate 

settled out. 

Experiment No. III.—Repeated Experiment II but added the gelatin last and Cc 
after the yellow HgO was formed. The yellow oxide settled slowly and adhered Si 
to bottom of container. Ir 

Experiment No. IV.—Repeated Experiment I and added a solution of NaOH. - 
No yellow precipitate formed. Heated the preparation and a grey-blue precipi- P 
tate of metallic Hg formed. It is evident that it will be impossible to peptonize Z 
HgO precipitate if the peptizing agent is present when the HgO is formed. ‘Time D 
did not permit a series of experiments to determine whether it is possible to pep- uf 


tize this precipitate after it is formed. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. A new and, we believe, a better method of preparing ointment of mercury R 
is described. 

2. A method of preparing an ointment of metallic silver is described. I 

3. Methods for preparing sunlight-stable silver iodide, bromide and chloride 
have been developed. 

4. A method of preparing colloidal suspension of calomel is given. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DRUG- 
GISTS’ RESEARCH BUREAU. 


Secretary E. L. Newcomb advises that some 
publications have credited the organization of 
the Druggists’ Research Bureau solely to the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
whereas the National Association of Retail 
Druggists should share the credit equally. 
The N. W. D. A., through its work and activi- 
ties, made the original recommendations which 


led to organization of the Bureau. The 
Secretary also states that the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau is now being directed by a 
joint committee representing the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and 
wholesale and manufacturing members of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
Splendid progress is being made in promoting 
the work of the Bureau. 
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Constitution of garcinine 
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Detection and isolation of ephedrine from 
the toxicological standpoint 

Jour. A. Pu. A., 16 (1927), 294 

von Miké, Julius 

Determination of the theobromine content of 
theobromino-sodium salicylate 

Pharm. Acta Helv., 2 (1927), 51 

Wattiez, N. 

Iodometry applied to the determination of 
certain alkaloids 

Bull. acad. roy. méd. Belg., 6 (1926), 748; 
through Chem. Absir., 21 (1927), 1165 


ESSENTIAL OILS. 


Kopp, Elmer 

Roumanian Caraway oil 

Pharm. Zentralh., 67 (1927), 212 

Schoorl, N. 

Optical rotation of camphor in alcoholic 
solution 

Pharm. Weekbi., 64 (1927), 338 

Van den Driessen Mareeuw, W. H. P. 

Simple and rapid reaction for distinguishing 
between oil of anise and oil of star anise 

Pharm. Weekbl., 64 (1927), 189; through 
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Simple method for the preparation of auro- 
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Giinzburg’s reagent for free hydrochloric acid 
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Formation and estimation of allyl isothio- 
cyanate in mustard flour 
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New indicators 
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New glycerol tables 
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Carswell, T. S. 

Melting point of acetylsalicylic acid 

Jour. A. Pu. A., 16 (1927), 306 

Genot, Clément 

Some tests for the identification of urethane 

J. pharm. Belg., 9 (1927), 245 

Genot, Clément 

Some tests for the identification of veronal 

J. pharm. Belg., 9 (1927), 261 
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Preparation of bismuth thioglycoamide 
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Lematte, L., Boinot, G., and Kohane, E. 

Determination of mineral matter in the princi- 
pal animal organs used in therapy 
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Magnin, Jorge 

On the presence of aldehyde in anesthetic 
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Properties of diethylene glycol 
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Santonin and herapathite 
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A PHARMACEUTICAL STUDY OF SYRUP OF FERROUS IODIDE 
(1840-1927). 
BY CATY J. BRAFORD AND H. A. LANGENHAN. 
(Continued from p. 339.) 
No. II. FORMULAS AND PROCESSES BOTH ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED. 

When Durand,' of Philadelphia, first prepared Dr. Jackson’s Solution of Iodide 
of Iron (1833), he used a process which M. M. Baup and Caillot had outlined in 
a paper on the ‘‘Preparation of the Iodides.’’ His formula varied slightly from 
theirs, however, in that the proportion of the iron filings was changed to avoid, as 
he said, the production of a ‘‘periodide’”’ of iron. He also increased the amount of 
water used in order to have a solution that was of lesser strength. His revised 
formula was as follows: 

10 drachms 


5 drachms 
12.5 ounces 


The iodine was mixed with one-half of the water and the iron filings were 
added in small portions. The heat evolved vaporized a small amount of the iodine. 
When the entire amount of iron had been added, and first an orange and finally 
a dark red color had been produced, the solution was slowly heated (with continued 
stirring). An “‘ioduretted hydriodate of iron’’ was first produced, which was con- 
verted to the ‘‘simple hydriodate” by the action of the heat. This reaction caused 
the solution to become colorless; it was then filtered and the residue and the filter 
were washed with the remaining half of the water. This process produced twelve 
and one-half fluidounces of a preparation which contained one drachm of the 
iodide of iron in each fluidounce. 

The following year (1834), Dr. A. T. Thomson? of the London University rec- 
ommended a method in which one part of iron wire was rubbed with three or four 
parts of iodine. Fifteen parts of water were gradually added and the entire mixture 
was introduced into a Florence flask with an additional portion of iron wire and of 





1 Durand, Am. J. Pharm., 4, 287 (1833). 
2 Thomson, see Dunglison, ‘‘New Rem.,” 5th ed., 297 (1846). 
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distilled water. The solution was boiled until it acquired a pale greenish color and 
was then filtered. The finished product contained the “‘hydriodate of the pro- 
toxide of iron’’ and could be used for medicinal purposes, if the amount of iodine 
had been previously ascertained. 

About the same time Beral' published a paper discussing several of the iron 
preparations, among which was Syrup of Iodide of Iron. He offered a formula 


which directed that the Liquor of Iodide of Iron be added to Simple Syrup. One 


teaspoonful of the finished product contained one grain of the dry iodide of iron. 
Nicot? prepared what he called an ‘‘Unalterable Solution of the Protoiodide of 
Iron.’’ His formula is interesting because it directs the use of both sugar and 


glycerin. 


Ls rm EE Pe ciate oe eo sé a's vce ceb te eese te eee bi 4 Gm 
SE A ee 8 Gm 
rt a5 ato scene rk alias ov. b bias ws eel FRO w visas wa kh 40 Gm 

110 Gm. 


“‘Mix the iodine and sugar in a porcelain mortar, adding the iron by degrees. Heat gently 
in a capsule, stirring with a glass rod, and filter to separate the excess iron, then add the glycerin. 
The mixture should weigh one hundred and fifty Gm. The syrup is made to contain six Gm. 
of ferrous iodide to one hundred cc. of syrup.” 


Rousillon*® worked along the same lines and devised a similar preparation. He 
did not mix the glycerin solution with the simple syrup until the product was to 
be dispensed. 

In 1840, Liquor Ferri Iodidi was introduced into the U. S. Pharmacopeeia. 
The quantities of iron and iodine were in the same proportion as those in Durand’s 
formula. One ounce of iron was used to two ounces of iodine, which, according to 
the molecular formula for ferrous iodide (FelI2), leaves an excess of iron. The 
method of preparation was about the same as that outlined by Durand. When 
this Liquor was replaced by the Syrupus Ferri Iodidi in the U. S. P. of 1860, a slight 
change was made in the formula. The new formula directed the use of two Troy 
ounces or nine hundred and sixty grains of iodine and three hundred grains of iron 
in the form of cut wire. As will be noted this was a proportionally smaller amount 
of iron but it was still an excess. The quantities remained the same in the revision 
of 1870 but in 1880 they were again changed. This time the use of twenty-five 
parts of iron and eighty-three parts of iodine were prescribed. In the U. S. P., 
of 1900, the strength of the syrup was changed from 10% to 5% of ferrous iodide 
so the amount of the iron and iodine was also reduced to one-half. These quan- 
tities were also prescribed in the U.S. P. of 1910. The last revision (1920) changed 
the requirements of the syrup from 5% by volume to 5% by weight which made it 
necessary to again alter the formula slightly. The new proportions are twenty 
Gm. of iron to sixty Gm. of iodine, which decreases the excess of iron but still 
allows enough to combine with all the iodine and yet leave some to be filtered out. 

The following table offers a summary of the various changes that have occurred 
during the sixty years in which Syrup of Ferrous Iodide has been official. 





1 Beral, Jour. de Chem. Med., from Jour. Pharm., 13, 72 (1842). 
2 Nicot, Bull. gen. de Pharm. (July 30, 1888); through Am. J. Pharm., 60, 449 (1888). 
3 Rousillon, Jour. de Pharm., (5) 28, 248; through British Year Book, 31, 201 (1894). 
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Revision. Iron. Iodine. %ofl. I. Fe req. Exc. Fe. Fels. > &. Product. 

1860 300 _ grs. 2 tr. oz. none 211 grs. 89 grs. 365 grs. 20 fl.oz. 
given 

1870 300 _ grs. 2tr.oz. none 211 grs. 89 grs. 365 grs. 20 fl.oz. 
given 

1880 25 parts 82. parts 100 82 18.1 parts 6.0 parts 100.1 parts 1000 parts 


1890 25 Gm. 83 Gm. 98.85 82 18.1Gm. 6.9Gm. 100.1Gm. 1.35 1000 Gm. 
1900 12.5Gm. 41.5Gm. 99 40.6 8.9Gm. 3.6Gm. 49.5Gm. 1.3491000 Gm. 
1910 12.5Gm. 41.5Gm. 99.5 41.3 9.1Gm. 3.4Gm. 50.4Gm., 1.35 1000 Gm. 
1920 20 Gm. 60 Gm. 99.5 59.7 13.2Gm. 6.8Gm. 72.8Gm. 1.37 1370 Gm. 


As will be noted there is no purity rubric given for the iron and it can therefore 
be supposed that the iron was pure, as stated in the official description. There is, 
however, a standard given for the iodine with the exception of the 1860 and 1870 
revisions. This varies somewhat in the different revisions and partly accounts 
for the difference in the quantities of iodine prescribed. The fifth column of the 
table contains the absolute iodine prescribed. Column six indicates the amount 
or iron necessary to combine with the ‘‘absolute’’ iodine according to the following 
equation: Fe + I, —> Fel.. 

Column seven is the theoretical amount of iron to be filtered out of the prepa- 
ration. ‘The next column gives the theoretical amount of ferrous iodide which 
will be formed. ‘The first three Pharmacopoeias gave no specific gravity for the 
finished syrup and the first two directed that it be made up to a given volume. 
The U. S. P. of 1880 specified one thousand parts by weight. The next three re- 
visions directed that the finished product weigh one thousand Gm. and also in- 
cluded a requirement as to the specific gravity. The new U.S. P., for 1920, has 
changed the formula and requires that the syrup be made to measure one thousand 
cc. It also gives a specific gravity. 

The method of preparation has varied somewhat since the Syrup of Ferrous 
lodide was first introduced into the U. S. P. in 1860. The following paragraphs 
offer a brief résumé of seven different methods that have been official. 


METHODS OF PREPARATION. 

(a) Order of Mixing.—The revisions of 1860 and 1870 simply directed that the 
iodine, iron and water be mixed together. The next three revisions specified the 
addition of the water before the iodine was added. The last two revisions changed 
the order again and directed that the water be added to the mixture of iron and 
iodine. . 

(b) Size and Type of Flask Used.—Each Pharmacopeeia with the exception of 
the last one (1920) has directed that a ‘‘thin glass flask’’ be used. The size of the 
flask was not especially considered until in the 1880 edition, when a flask of “‘suitable 
capacity’ was specified. The remaining revisions definitely stated the size to be 
five hundred cc. ‘The last U. S. P. made no reference to the kind of glass. 

(c) Amount of Water First Used to Facilitate the Reaction.—The amount of water 
added in the first two formulas was three fluidounces; in 1880, twenty parts were 
added; the next three revisions specified one hundred and fifty cc. and the last re- 
vision increased that amount to two hundred cc. 

(d) Shaking of Flask and Mixture.—Each of the Pharmacopeeias has directed 
that the flask containing the mixture be shaken occasionally while the iron and 
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iodine were reacting. ‘The last four have stated that the reaction could be checked, 
if necessary, by placing the flask in cold water. 

(e) Length of Time of Reaction.—The reaction, in each formula, was allowed to go 
on until the solution had acquired a green color and lost its odor of iodine. 

(f) Filtering of Solution Mixture-—The Pharmacopeceias of 1860 and 1870 di- 
rected that the solution be filtered through a small funnel inserted in the neck of a 
graduated bottle, which contained syrup that had been previously heated to 212° F. 
In the 1880 revision the solution was filtered at once into the sugar contained in 
a porcelain capsule. The 1890 directions were more complicated and specified 
that after the solution had been heated to boiling, it be filtered through a strong 
double acting filter, the point of which dipped below the surface of six hundred 
Gm. of syrup contained in a tared dish. The next two revisions added fifty Gm. 
of sugar to the boiling solution of ferrous iodide and, as soon as it was dissolved, the 
solution was filtered into the remainder of the sugar contained in a porcelain dish. 
The last U. S. P. changed the quantity of sugar to be added to the hot solution to 
one hundred Gm., and directed that the remainder of the sugar be placed in a 
one thousand-cc. flask, to which the first solution was added. 

(g) Rinsing of the Flask and Excess Iron.—The various revisions since 1880 have 
all specified that the flask and the excess iron be rinsed with water, with the ex- 
ception of the revision of 1890. In that revision a mixture of twenty-five cc. of 
syrup and twenty-five cc. of water, which had been previously heated to ‘‘almost 
boiling,’’ were used. 

(h) Solution of the Sugar.—To insure the solution of the sugar the first two Phar- 
macopeeias directed that the bottle be shaken. The next edition stated that the 
mixture should be stirred with either a porcelain or a wooden spatula. Such 
directions were omitted in 1890. In 1900 the procedure was the same as it had 
been in 1880. The 1900 Pharmacopeeia substituted a glass rod for the wooden 
spatula. The last revision simply specified agitation. 

(1) Application of Heat.—Heat was directed to be applied to complete the solu- 
tion, only in the revisions of 1880, 1900, 1910 and 1920. And in the last two re- 
visions it was to be applied only if needed. 

(j) Completion of Product.—The last step in the process of the manufacture of 
the syrup according to the procedures of 1860 and 1870 was to add enough syrup 
to the cool solution of ferrous iodide to make the whole volume measure twenty 
fluidounces. After shaking it thoroughly—to mix the finished preparation— 
it was transferred to two-ounce vials which were then securely stoppered. In the 
1880 revision the concentrated syrup was strained through linen into a tared bottle, 
and distilled water was added to make the finished product weigh one thousand 
parts; after being shaken, it was likewise transferred to small vials. The 1890 
edition added enough simple syrup to make the finished product weigh one thousand 
Gm. The two following Pharmacopoeias directed that the syrup be passed 
through a clean muslin strainer into a tared bottle and, after the addition of the 
acid, distilled water was added to make the product weigh one thousand Gm. 
The directions of the last revision require that the concentrated syrup be cooled 
to 25° C. and after the addition of the acid, enough distilled water is added to make 
the finished product measure one thousand cc.; after being well mixed and 
strained the syrup is ready to be dispensed. 
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Different workers have presented what they considered to be improved methods 
of preparation. Chapman,’ in his report, discussed the formula offered by Squibb, 
which differed in that the amount of iron used was less than the U. S. P. formula. 
His method of preparation was slightly different too. 

A cold percolation process was worked out by Hunstock.? 
the method used for simple syrup prepared by cold percolation, the solution of 
ferrous iodide being used as the percolating liquid. Klie* used a very similar 
process a few years later. 

Tizier,‘ after considerable work, concluded that technique was an important 
factor. He stated that the faster the reaction the better the syrup would be. 
Cloughly® introduced a method that was decidedly different, in that the iron 
wire was first placed in a solution of potassium hydroxide to remove any oxide 
that might be present and would cause the solution to be darkened. 

Toplis® substituted reduced iron for iron wire; he gave two reasons for this 
substitution—the first to prevent oxidation and the second to save time. 

Borisch’ modified the U.S. P. directions by requiring that the iodine be slowly 
added and the mixture be stirred with a bright iron spatula, which served as a 
catalytic agent. 

Other changes have been suggested from time to time, but as they were gen- 
erally intended to increase the stability of the preparation, they will be considered 


under the ‘‘Preservation.”’ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


It was essentially 


(To be continued) 





PHARMACEUTICAL EVENTS IN 1776.* 
BY OTTO RAUBENHEIMER. 


The Sesqui-Centennial of the Declardtion of Independence is duly celebrated 
this year in Philadelphia. Inasmuch as the A. Pu. A. holds its convention this 
year in that historical city, a paper on a Sesqui-Centennial of Pharmaceutical 
Events will be in order. This is my excuse for the treatise herewith presented 
to the Historical Section of the A. PH. A. The arrangement is similar to my pre- 
vious annual papers on Pharmaceutical Events. 


GENERAL. 
The Declaration of Independence adopted by The Second Continental Congress. It 
might be of interest to learn that Dr. Benjamin Rush was one of the signers. Benjamin Franklin 
sent to France as Commissioner for the United States. A very severe winter in Paris on which 


Lavoisier wrote a meteorological paper. 


1 Chapman, Am. J. Pharm., 31, 559 (1859). 

2 Hunstock, [bid., 47, 390 (1873). 

3 Klie, Ibid., 53, 4 (1881). 

4 Tizier, Ibid., 23, 89 (1851). 

5 Cloughly, A. Po. A. Year Book, 1, 65 (1912); Proc. Mo. Pharm. Assoc., 133 (1912). 
6 Toplis, Proc. A. Pu. A., 58, 1258 (1910). 

7 Borisch, A. Po. A. YEAR Book, 21, 76 (1913). 

* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia, 1926. 
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EVENTS PHARMACEUTICAL. 


In August 1776 Congress appointed Dr. William Smith, of Philadelphia, as “Druggist 
to the Continental Army” with a salary of $30.00 monthly. 

Congress ordered Charles Marshall of the apothecary shop at the “Golden Ball’’ to look 
after the sick and wounded in the Philadelphia hospital. 

Scheele became manager of Pohler’s Apotheke in Koeping, Sweden. 

Ernst Wilhelm Martius (1756-1849), father of the celebrated pharmacognosist Theodore 
Wilhelm Christian Martius (1796-1863), completes five years apprenticeship in the Wels-Weinl 
Hofapotheke in Erlangen. 

Apothecary-General created in the Revolutionary Army, reénacted in 1789, abolished 
1812, revived in 1812 and again abolished in 1822. 

Calumba came into European Materia Medica. 

Daries in Leipzig studies the effect of the internal administration of Belladonna. 

Perhaps the most important event, pharmaceutical and medical, is the introduction of 
Digitalis. It was in 1776 that William Withering (1741-99) learned from an old grandame in 
Shropshire that Foxglove was good for dropsy. 


EVENTS CHEMICAL. 
Lavoisier appointed superintendent of saltpeter and gunpowder manufacture in France. 
Priestley as librarian of Lord Shelburne (1772-79) finds plenty of time for chemical inves- 
tigations. 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, makes the Swedish chemist Bergmann a tempting 
offer to join the Berlin Academy of Sciences, which is refused, however. Scheele corrects Baumé’s 
Report that Aluminum Silicate is formed by fusing together SiO. and NaOH. 


EVENTS MEDICAL. 


Benjamin Rush, 1776-78 Surgeon-General Medical Department Continental Army. 

John Hunter becomes Surgeon to the King of England. 

Scarlatina pandemic in both hemispheres, 1776-1805. Jasser, Prussian Army Surgeon, 
operates successfully on mastoid. 

Cruikshank investigates the reunion and regeneration of divided nerves. Friedrich Anton 


Mesmer practices in Vienna. Ergot used by midwives in France; in 1777, Dr. J. B. Desgranges 
of Lyons brings it into regular medical practice. 


FOUNDATION OF SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES. 
Societé royale de Médicins, in Paris, abolished 1792 by the French Revolution. Medical 
Library of the New York Hospital. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS. 

Louis Bernard Guyton de Morveau (1737-1816), the founder of a national chemical nomen- 
clature, delivers chemical lectures in Dijon, his birthplace. Hahnemann, father of Homeopathy, 
studied at the University Erlangen, taking his M.D. degree in 1779. Philipp Friedrich Theodor 
Meckel (1756-1803), of anatomy fame, studies at Strassburg. 

Thomas Fowler, apothecary of York, studies medicine at Edinburg, taking his M.D. de- 
gree in 1778. Maria Theresa of Austria abolishes torture of criminals. Laura Maria Catrina 
Bassi-Varati, who took the double doctorate in Philosophy and Medicine at the University of Bo- 
logna, becomes Professor of Medicine there. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 

Oxalic Acid by the oxidation of sugar with nitric acid—therefore its name “Zuckersaure”’— 
independently by Scheele and Bergmann. 

Hydrogen from Zn and NaOH independently by Scheele and de Lassone. 

Uric Acid in urine and calculi by Scheele and Bergmann. Hippuric Acid in the urine 
of cows and camels by Hilaire Marie Ronelle. At first thought to be benzoic acid. 

Borax discovered in Lagone di monte rotondo by Herbert Franz Hoefer, manager of the 
Court Pharmacy in Florence. Thus an apothecary became the father of the Borax industry in 
Italy. 
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Priestley describes N2O and CO,. Eudiometric Analysis of CH, by Volta. 

Spielmann explains the fermentation of milk and formation of Kumys. 

Wm. Cruikshank discovers that severed nerves will again grow together. 

Lavoisier determines approximately O and CO, content of air. 

Lavoisier observed that the combination product of the diamond was CO, only. 
Lavoisier discovers that all nitrates contain oxygen. 

Matthew Dobson proves that the sweetness of urine and blood in diabetes is due to sugar. 


BORN—1776. 
CHEMISTS. 


Gerard Troost (1776-1850). This American chemist was born in Holland, studied chemistry, 
geology and allied sciences at Leyden obtaining the M.D. degree, and at Amsterdam where he 
obtained the Pharm. Mag. degree. In 1810, he settled in Philadelphia and, in 1812, he was one 
of the founders and first President of the Academy of Natural Sciences. From 1821 to 1822, 
he was the first professor of pharmaceutical and general chemistry at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy. In 1827 he went to Nashville, Tenn., helped to found the University and became 
professor of chemistry, geology and mineralogy. Here he died in 1850. An important zinc min- 
eral (anhydrous zinc silicate) found near Franklin, N. J., is named Troostite after him. Further 
particulars can be found in ‘‘The First Century of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
p. 397 and in Smith’s “Old Philadelphia,” p. 82. 

Amedeo Avogadro (1776-1856), Italian chemist and professor of mathematics and physics 
at the University of Turin since 1820. The first to demonstrate that the molecules of many ele- 
ments are composed of more than one atom. 


PHYSICIANS. 
Carl Friedrich Burdach (1776-1847), German professor of anatomy and physiology at Dor- 


pat, Kénigsberg and Breslau. His name survives in the ‘“‘Column of Burdach.” 
Thomas Hubbard (1776-1838), American physician and statesman. 


BOTANIST. 


Christian Gottfried Nees von Esenbeck (1776-1858), born in Reichenwald in the Odenberg, 
studied since 1796, in Jena. In 1817 he became professor in Erlangen, 1818 in Bonn and from 
1830-1848 in Breslau. ‘Taking part in the revolutionary action in 1848 in Berlin he lost his pro- 
fessorship, retired to Breslau, where he died in destitute circumstances; thus ended the life of a 
celebrated botanist and naturalist! 


DIED IN 1776. 
PHYSICIANS. 


Robert James (1703-1776), practiced in Sheffield, Litchfield, Birmingham and finally in 
London; originator of the famous James’ Fever Powder. 
Anton de Haen of the Hague (1704-1776), pupil of Boerhaave and a colleague of van Swieten 
and associated with him in the foundation of the celebrated Vienna School of Medicine. 
Theophile de Bordeu (1772-1776), anatomist at University Montpelier; one of the origi- 
nators of the doctrine of vital force. 
SCIENTIST. 


David Hume (1711-1776), English sceptical philosopher and classic historian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
PHARMACOPGIAS AND FORMULARIES. 


German translation of the Swedish Pharmacopeeia published in Leipzig. I might mention 
the two oldest national pharmacopeeias, i. e., Danica, 1772 and Svecica, 1775. Besides the Phar- 
macopeeia Helvetica, 1771, and the American Pharmacopeeia by, Dr. William Brown in 1778. 

Dr. Jakob Christian Traugott Schlegel: Teutsches Apothekerbuch based upon Pharm. 
Danica. 
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BOOKS. 


Joseph Priestley: ‘Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air.’”’ 2nd. 
London. 

Prestwich: ‘‘Dissertation on Poisons.”’ London. 

Magellans: “Artificial Mineral Waters.” 

John Morgan: ‘‘Pamphlet on Inoculation’? (now a very rare and highly priced medical 
curiosity). 

William Cullen: ‘First Lines on the Practise of Physic.” 

Withering: ‘Botanical Arrangement of All the Vegetables.’ 

Adam Smith: ‘Wealth of Nations;’’ this established Political Economy as a separate 
science. 

J. C. Gehlen: “Erlauternte Experimental Chemie.”’ Leipzig. German translation of 
“‘Baumé Chymie Experimentale et Raisonée.”’ 

Joh. Christ. Wiegleb: ‘“Neuere Begriffe von der Gahrung.”’ 

C. J. Mellin: ‘‘Praktische Materia Medica.”’ Altenburg. 

Haller: “Bibliotheca Medicinae Practicae.’’ Basel 1776-78. 

J. Andr. Murray: ‘‘Apparatus Medicaminum.” 6 vol. Géttingen. 1776-1802. 

J. J. von Pleuck: ‘‘Doctrina de Morbis Cutaneis.’’ Vienna. 

Carl Linnaeus: Amoenitates Acadameicae’’. 7 vol. Holmiae, 1749-1779. 

Daries: ‘‘De Amygdalis et Oleum Amarum Aethereo.”’ Lipsiae. 

P. R. Vicat: ‘‘Matiére medicale tirée de Halleri Historia Stirpum Helvetiae.”’ 2 vol. Bern. 

Macquer: ‘‘Memoires 1772-1776.’’ Macquer: ‘‘Dictionaire de Chimie 1776-78.” 

Jourdain: ‘“‘Essais sur la Formation des Dents Paris.” 


THESES. 


M. L. Knapp: ‘Dissertation on the Properties of Apocynum Cannabinum,”’ Philadelphia. 
Joh. Friedr. Blumenbach: “‘De generis humani varietato nativa,’’ Gottingen. 
P. J. A. Davies, ‘‘De Atropa Belladonna,’’ Lipsiae. 


PAPERS. 
Fothergill: ‘Discourse on Facial Neuralgia,” published by Med. Obs. Soc. Phys., London, 
1771-76. 
CONCLUSION. 
Let me hope that these Sesqui-Centennial Pharmaceutical Events in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia will stir up a little more interest in that much neglected 


subject History of Pharmacy. It was Goethe who rightly said, ‘‘The History of a Science is 
Science Itself.’ 





“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN!’’* 
BY JOHN URI LLOYD. 


Venturesome seems it, in the face of the well-founded science of pharmacy 
that then existed, for any one to voice the lines transcribed in the paper written 
in 1887 entitled ‘“The Handwriting on the Wall.”' No attempt need be made to 
recite details therein contained. Be it enough to state that the forecast, based 
on well-grounded studies in which the writer was an incident only, has been not 
only fulfilled, but in many directions, more than fulfilled. Is not the apothecary 
of the present time afar from pharmacy as then taught? 





* Section on Historical Pharmacy, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
1 A forecast indicating that events to come would shatter ideals and destroy processes 
then considered as the very foundations of the art and practice of pharmacy. 
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We must accept, whether the fact be pleasant or not, that the wheels of a 
modern Juggernaut have irresistibly rolled over him engaged in upholding old 
time ideals. A melancholy recollection is it to some of us. 

But whoever lingers in the field, must accept that in the changed order we 
have responsibilities not less vital than formerly possessed by us. Altered con- 
ditions have not relieved us from our duty to the public or our families. Facts 
stare us in the face. Added perplexities, unforseen by any one, enmesh us. Enough 
has been said concerning the text we have cited from the past. “Let the dead 
bury their dead,”’ is yet alive. Did not Longfellow write, ‘In thy journey look 
not backward.” 

May it be audacious again to venture a forecast, in that, very soon, it may 
be necessary not only for the practicing apothecary, but for the pharmacist teacher, 
the directors of our teaching institutions, as well as the authors of publications 
devoted to the subject of pharmacy, to “Stop, Look, Listen!” 

In 1887, the lunch counter, the drink combinations and ‘‘what nots,’’ now 
so prominent in many pharmaceutical establishments, where once a soda water 
urn and a half dozen syrup bottles were the limit, was a condition unthinkable. 
That innovation came insidiously, but as irresistibly as does the slowly rising tide. 
Indignation possessed some of us as the innovations progressed, others were hu- 
miliated not a few indifferent. 

Let us of other times not be out of patience with those who, necessarily or 
from choice, breaking no law, have taken advantage of their opportunities as well 
as their needs. The elimination of the ideals of the apothecary of the past in his 
special directions, made it necessary for some one of more elastic thought to take 
his place. Business responsibilities and increased overhead expenses could not 
be ignored. 

Let us not assume that all those who conduct these establishments are neces- 
sarily lacking in either book schooling or practical experience; that they delight 
in the ‘lunch feature’’ of their business. Were they not often driven to it, in 
self defense? 

As an illustration, I have in mind the owner of a chain of stores. He is a 
graduate of one of our foremost institutions. His highest ambition was scientific 
pharmacy. Versed is he beyond question, in all that concerns pharmacy of the 
olden times, as well as the present. But he needs now to meet competition that 
in the new order of things, came to face him. Meet it he must, or perish. 

Materia medica as applied to pharmacy and drug plants, was his hobby, 
and it may be added, is yet his delight. In a recent journey that took me to his 
city, as I entered his main establishment, little evidence was visible to indicate 
that there was here an opportunity even for filling prescriptions a physician might 
write. Back in a corner out of sight, stood the prescription case. 

“The Unexpected Happens,” is an old, old saying, touching every phase of 
human life. Perhaps the pendulum will swing back, but if so, it cannot follow 
in exactly the same orbit. Never yet was the same track made by any object 
moving in the realms of space. Intellectual space is no exception. The human 
mind vibrates in curious paths. 

But to the subject thus introduced. Let us be bold enough to face the un- 
expected, in which we in pharmacy are so deeply concerned. Participants are 
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we, “whether we will or not,’”’ not mere lookers on. Turn thought next, for we 
cannot escape the facts, to the American Medical Association as a whole, whose 
hand-maid pharmacy is. 

When Irregularity Becomes Regularity!—Ideals of the past have there, too, 
been shattered. Seek the pages of America’s professional book. Note that seventy 
years ago, the physician who in print dared advise the people regarding home care, 
hygiene, sanitary necessities and processes, even if it were to help them escape per- 
nicious methods of medication, was by ‘‘the ethically pure’’ classed an an ‘“‘irreg- 
ular,” a term then synonymous with “quack” or ‘“‘charlatan.’’ ‘That was perhaps 
the main crime of the American “Irregulars,’’ one hundred years ago.! 

One may ask, “Was there a physician excepting the ‘Irregulars,’ in all this 
land, whose professional caste at that date would not have been lost, had he in 
public print attempted to advise the people regarding the treatment of ailments, 
or warn them against indiscretions? Ifso, whose voice was thus raised in secular 
print? 

What of the Present?—At least four courageous men, occupying excep- 
tionally conspicuous places in American medical annals, contribute daily to syn- 
dicated newspapers. Is not each doing great good in that once forbidden field? 
Are they not schooling the people as never before has been done? Is their advice 
now “‘quackery,’’ more than it would have been half a century ago? Are they 
harming any one? Are not their daily suggestions, their warnings, their discus- 
sions concerning ailments and hygiene, designed for the betterment of the health 
of the people as a whole? In reply, a rejoinder might be made to this effect: 

“But these men are not ‘Irregulars,’ they are ‘Regulars!’”’ 

So be it. If “Irregularity”’ has become “‘Regularity,”’ to the good of the people, 
pity it is that it happened not decades ago. Let us not quarrel over an academic 
problem. Let us rather ask, ‘“What will this turning of Fate’s wheel bring first 
to them, and next to pharmacy?” Let us watch the swinging of the pendulum. 
Let us seek a reason for this revolution. 

The Unexpecied.—Has not the annihilation of the teaching medical colleges 
of America placed a great section of the American people in a deplorable condition? 
Are not cults swarming and thriving, as never before? Is this not the day for 
their harvest? Has not the destruction of the teaching medical colleges accom- 
plished the reverse of what was expected? Did law piled upon law do more than 
crush the old time colleges and open the doors to ‘‘Whosoever will?’ Are the 
people contented? If so, why this increase of diploma-mills, and aggressive cults? 
Comes not by these reasons the necessity for meeting these conditions by men 
as brave as those who have opened the doors, through the newspapers that permit 
them to speak to thousands? Is that, however, enough to care for the abandoned 

people? 

What Next?—Can we not foresee in connection therewith the return of the 





1In close touch were physicians of that day with inherited ethics from abroad, where 
even now the physician must be cautious if he endeavors to help educate the people. ‘The door 
post of the distinguished Vienna surgeon bore the single name ‘Billroth,’ in 1887.’’ As these 
lines are written, the press reports that a conspicuous medical authority, Sir Wm. Arbuthnot Lane, 
has broken the code of ethics, and in consequence has offered his resignation as a member of the 
British Medical Association. 
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family medicine chest? Will not works on domestic or home care of the people 
who now, over great tracts of this country have no physician, become necessary? 
Will not this phase of “‘irregularity’’ of times gone by, become a duty of some one? 
Cannot educated physicians in authoritative positions serve by advice patients 
afar from themselves, better than can illiterates? Should this great field be rele- 
gated to the rising crowd of unschooled cults that need not be named? Will home 
cure advertisers, who can enter the field, be found asleep? 

Now What of Pharmacy?—Pharmacy too, has been drawn into the whirl- 
pool caused by the paucity of physicians, due to the wrecking of the medical col- 
leges, an act not in any wise our responsibility. Who can deny that our pharma- 
ceutical colleges are giving their graduates increased opportunities in pure science, 
as well as in technical directions? Our professors are qualified to the extreme. 
Ambitious are they to serve to the utmost of their ability, unselfishly devoting 
themselves to their responsibilities, in that pharmacy graduates may be qualified 
beyond reproach. Equipped as never before are the laboratories of our teaching 
institutions. Neither pharmacy nor pharmacists are educationally at fault. 
But does it not behoove one and all to face present conditions, be they pleasant 
or the reverse? ‘Taking the record of the past, can we not forecast therefrom the 
probable future, and meet it as bravely as have the aforenamed medical author- 
ities who, defying old time restricting ethics, have publicly turned their pens to 
the education of the people in health conservation, by means of the American 
newspaper press? The question arises, should either legitimate pharmacy that 
is of service to the people, or liberty, that serves one and all, be throttled? 

Would not advice to a community distant from a physician’s care be better 
in the hands of a qualified pharmacist, than in those of an advertising, far-dis- 
tant artful incompetent? The pharmacist can at least advise what not to do, in 
the line of harmful or needless medication. The question is, What constitutes 
a qualified pharmacist? 

Does the curriculum of our colleges of pharmacy meet present needs and con- 
ditions? Does it fully serve the needs of the people, or are we threshing much 
straw that long ago lost its grain? Is it not time, for one and all, to Stop, Look, 


Listen? 


The foregoing paper was read by former President, A. Pu. A., James H. Beal; in comment- 
ing thereon, after conclusion of the reading, he said that this paper recorded one of the most 
remarkable prophecies that has ever come to his attention; that Professor Lloyd foretold, in 1887, 
what we have seen come to pass. He advised the reading of the remarkable paper. ‘‘Excesses,”’ 
he said, “have a natural tendency to correct themselves by generating progress in the other 
direction. In attempting to raise the teaching and practice of medicine too quickly there have 
been brought into existence a great number of cults and methods of quackery, which otherwise 
would not have come into being, so that in the survey of the whole field of medicine when we 
measure up the advantages of improvement in medicine we must also consider the opposite— 
the irregularities which have come into existence in connection with these cults and some religious 
methods of treating disease.’’ He said that his Florida home is in a district comprising a strip 
of land 12 to 42 miles wide and 140 to 150 miles long—there is no large town, but there are dozens 
and, perhaps, hundreds of hamlets, turpentine mills, lumber mills, thousands of isolated home- 
steads, and he asked, “In all that territory, how many physicians?’’—‘One!”’ “How many 
registered pharmacists?”—‘“‘None!” “How many adherents of the cults?””—‘“Thousands!” 
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OUR PROBLEMS.* 
BY SAMUEL S. DWORKIN. 


I wish to emphasize the impossibility of covering all the problems and con- 
ditions affecting our profession. I will present only a few, with the hope of arous- 
ing discussion and discovering a remedy. 


PRESCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


The prescription department, as was shown in my reports at the New York 
State conventions, is suffering from ‘“Too many proprietaries.’’ My investi- 
gation disclosed that over 75 per cent of the prescriptions compounded through- 
out the State call for proprietary products of one kind or another, in some local- 
ities as high as 95 per cent. For the last two years, by the collection of data on 
the question of “Increase or Decrease’’ of prescriptions in drug stores, I have 
found a noticeable decline, fewer prescriptions being filled throughout the country 
generally. 

This condition is due not only to physicians prescribing proprietaries (the 
result of such prescribing being well known, as it creates ‘‘self medication’’ with 
increase in ‘‘counter sales’ of such remedies), but is also due to the tremendous 
increase in hospital activities, private sanitariums owned by physicians, the de- 
velopment of ‘‘Medical and Health Centers,’’ the growing popularity of the ‘‘drug- 
less treatment’’ by various cults, the medical advice given by practically every 
daily and monthly publication in the country, the modern modes of living and 
sanitation, office dispensing, treatment with X-rays and other medico-mechan- 
ical inventions. ‘The so-called ‘‘Needle Treatments’’ are also contributors to the 
condition of fewer prescriptions as is also the increase in the sale of strongly ad- 
vertised home remedies. 

PRICING OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 


The pricing of prescriptions is also unsatisfactory and a nation-wide agi- 
tation to adopt more uniform pricing would be of great benefit to pharmacy. 


NEW REMEDIES. 


The problem of New Remedies must be solved by a National Committee on 
New Remedies, recognized by the Government. Until that time our shelves will 
be packed with so-called scientific preparations manufactured in this country or 
imported from various countries, many of which will be recognized as ‘‘Old friends 
in new dresses.”’ 

PROHIBITION. 


The Effect of Prohibition upon Our Profession. 


It has resulted in bringing dishonor upon our profession. 

It has produced two standards of ethics and morals. 

It has resulted in unwilling violations of law. 

It has caused abnormal increase in number of new drug stores. 
It has produced a vast number of new remedies. 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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It has destroyed our own manufacturing of galenicals. 

It gave ‘‘a bartender’s tone’ to the druggist. 

It has created a new definition of a pharmacist—a ‘‘bootlegger.”’ 

It produced an influx in the colleges, ‘‘with the result of an over-production 
of pharmacists and naturally the non-absorbed over-stock is looking for business 
creating the condition of ‘‘too many drug stores.” 

In short, it has shattered our profession. 

It changed the old-time apothecary shop to an up-to-date establishment with 
a ‘‘soft drinks’ department. 

It gave the pharmacy free publicity with head lines on the front pages. 

It gave us a new class of patrons. 

It created an ill-feeling between the proprietor and the clerk. 

It lowered the professional dignity of the pharmacist. 

It resulted in high rental of stores. 

It created liquor selling jobbers, with results known to the retail drug trade. 


It demoralized our profession. 


TOILET ARTICLES DEPARTMENT. 


Government statistics show that the consumption of toilet goods is increas- 
ing rapidly each year. In 1920 the Secretary of the Treasury reported $750,000,000 
spent for toilet goods. Of this $125,000,000 was spent in drug stores, $315,000,000 
in department stores, and $310,000,000 through other channels, as 5- and 10-cent 
stores, beauty parlors, jobbers, barber supplies, mail order houses, etc. 

Another statement was made that once upon a time the retail druggists of 
the United States sold more than 65 per cent of all the toilet goods sold in this 
country! ‘To-day the retail druggists sell only between 35 and 38 per cent. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that this termendous drop in the second statement and the 
very small percentage in the first are due to our neglect. 

The average retail pharmacist has neglected and is neglecting his toilet arti- 
cle department, not only by stocking a poor assortment of goods, but also by poor 
display of the goods to be sold. Another very important factor is in lack of knowl- 
edge of the goods for sale. ‘To sell toilet articles you must understand them, their 
purposes, uses, etc. 

Interesting facts regarding beautification was stated by the cosmeticians at 
the Chicago National Convention—namely, that more than 500,000 men use cos- 
metics secretly. Face powder eclipses gunpowder in National value. Women 
of the United States spend five million dollars a day for beautification purposes, 
etc. 

In my opinion, women visit drug stores more often than any other store ex- 
cept groceries. Young women, with growing necessities, with broadening desires 
for all the luxuries and, nowadays, with increasing means to buy, have created 
a condition of possibilities for enjoying a tremendous volume of business in toilet 
articles. 

To sell more cosmetics, you must necessarily appeal to the women who 
desire them. With a complete stock of one or two lines of well-known products, 
with a knowledge of the talking and sales points of these products, through knowl- 
edge of their uses, results will be produced. 
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The drug business is going through the greatest change in its history. Through 
development of a great variety of side-lines, soda fountains, ‘‘quick restaurants,” 
etc., in many localities there is a spasmodic action and creation of a loss in bus- 
iness and desire to ‘‘increase.’’ But this “branching out’’ is in many cases detri- 
mental to the best interests of the retail pharmacist, through dividing capital, 
attention and, most important, service; in short, he is robbing himself of good, 
solid and profitable business in cosmetics, toilet articles and perfumes. 

Although perfume shops are an economic evolution, I claim that the neglect 
of the druggists in this department has acted as a revolution in the industry. To 
protect yourself against the rapidly advancing wave of chain and department 
stores and 5- and 10-cent establishments— as they are developing more and more, 
opening stores in localities of the ‘‘most traffic, absorbing the largest percentage 
of the buying public and selling them articles previously sold in our stores—study 
their methods. 

When, three years ago, I, as a chairman of the Commercial Interests Com- 
mittee, of N. Y. State Pharmaceutical Association reported at a State convention 
on the growing menace in the manufacture for these stores of 10-cent sizes of 
standard products, no action was taken. My report was taken as a “‘good story,” 
but what is the situation to-day? You can buy the best imported lines in these 
stores and all the nationally advertised toilet lines are bidding for their business 
by getting up special packages for them. 

It is too late to pass resolutions against manufacturing 10-cent sizes, as there 
is a very extensive demand created for small sizes, not only because of the price, 
but because they are convenient sizes for temporary use. A prominent five and 
ten cent store sells more than $3,000,000 a year of a certain 10-cent olive soap, 
and three or four times the amount of cold creams and tooth pastes and other 
toilet articles. As to the manufacturer, many claim this is a profitable business 
and a good medium of advertising. 

I do not favor the 10-cent size in perfumes and face powders, as it cheapens 
the brand, but the lure of big business is so great that the manufacturers are over- 
looking this feature. 

There is only one thing that will protect the independent retail pharmacist 
and bring more customers to his store with a possibility of selling them other 
products, and that is, to adopt the chain stores’ methods—stocking more toilet 
articles in popular sizes. 

Many will object, claiming this to be turning a drug store into a five and ten 
cent store. I do not believe it will. Establishing cigar agencies in drug stores, 
covering the front of the store with well known ‘Red Signs,’’ thus changing the 
appearance of a drug store to that of a chain cigar store, which is the mother of 
the first ‘‘Drugless Drug Store,’’ is more dangerous and detrimental to our stores 
than selling 10-cent sizes of merchandise. 


FUTURE DATING. 


This problem is of importance, as more and more manufacturers are adopting 
this method, which I claim is detrimental to the interest of the retailer. It is a 
bait to buy heavier. It is an inducement which creates a dead stock of merchan- 
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dise. It robs the small retailer of the possibilities of carrying a variety and in 
many cases is a direct cause of cut prices. 

Retail pharmacists should accept future dating only on items such as 


Peroxide, or Milk of Magnesia, as certain sections of the country have to stock 
their requirements for the winter, in advance, or on orders placed for holiday goods, 


as gift boxes, etc. 
Time will not permit me to cover more, hence, I will finish this little paper 


with another problem which is also of importance. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES. 

As we know, vast quantities of samples distributed through our stores are 
given away to children. ‘This creates a competition not only in prices but in the 
number of samples given to the child—many sales are lost because of shortage 
of samples. ‘The children and even adults travel from one store to another, sam- 
ples constituting the stunt of a bargain. Hordes of children invade drug stores 
with the demand for samples, thus creating dangerous conditions, because of the 
responsibility incurred. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

Chairman Hunsberger said that Mr. Dworkin had brought out some of the pharmacists’ 
problems which require consideration. 

Mr. Goeckel said the writer did not take into consideration that many of the younger 
doctors were in the Army (during the late war) and the older ones were doing the prescribing. 
He was of the opinion that pharmacists were somewhat at fault in the matter of insisting that 
pharmacists be employed in hospital dispensaries. ‘The young doctor studies the Pharmacopceia 
and National Formulary, when he comes to the hospital his desire is to prescribe according to the 
standards, but he finds the shelves filled with ready-made preparations and he soon falls into the 
way of using these. This situation would be largely corrected if pharmacists were in charge of 
the hospital pharmacy and dispensary. 

Mr. Schmitter referred to his experience as a former hospital apothecary in saying that the 
preparations used in the dispensaries were largely dispensed by number; those who dispense these 
preparations are minor employees; the pharmacist and an assistant handle the work. 

Mr. Smith said that in Brooklyn graduates in medicine were supplied with copies of an 
“Epitome” of the National Formulary and U. S. Pharmacopeeia, and the pharmaceutical organi- 
zations endeavor to have physicians prescribe. Three or four thousand copies are annually 
distributed among physicians of New York and Brooklyn. Other propaganda is also carried 
on and this work has been conducive to developing the writing of prescriptions by physicians and 
those in hospitals prefer to prescribe according to the U. S. P. and N. F. rather than by number. 
The work carried on by the pharmaceutical organizations in and about New York and Brooklyn 
has proven to be well worth while. 





unfair competition and to educate the public 
to understand the practice of honest business. 
Among other things, it has recommended to 


ACADEMY OF MEDICINE JOINS 
BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU. 





The Academy of Medicine of Toledo and 
Lucas County has become a member of the 
Toledo Better Business Bureau, and has com- 
pleted all necessary affiliations to protect the 
economic interest of its members. The Better 
Business Bureau movement has spread through- 
out the country until there are now about 
forty-five bureaus in various cities. Its ob- 
jects are to prevent deception to and increase 
public confidence in advertising; to reduce 


the newspapers and other advertising columns 
certain standards in medical advertising, and 
has therefore been of assistance in eliminating 
from a portion of the press the misleading 
statements of medical quacks. 

It will readily be seen that there is necessity 
for giving consideration to business in medical 
practice, as in all other professions and arts— 
to transact business honestly and fairly applies 
to trades as well as professions. 











DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 


COMMENTS, QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED AND 
WELCOME. 


Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions regarding the mate- 
rial which appears in this department. The Editor also will undertake to answer questions 
regarding general problems of business management. Letters of general interest will be published, 
but the writer’s name will not be revealed without his permission. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD A RETAIL DRUGGIST SPEND FOR ADVERTISING? 


In 1926 Howard Hobart’s drug store did a business of slightly more than 
$26,000. A check showed that this total represented 71,242 individual sales, 
indicating an average sale amounting to about thirty-six cents. Since profits 
averaged 8.3 per cent of sales, in 1926, the average profit on each sale was thus 
about three cents. 

The problem which puzzled Mr. Hobart and which, incidentally, puzzles a 
great many other druggists in similar situations was, how much could he afford 
to spend to develop new business?. How much could he afford to spend for ad- 
vertising? He had heard, as many druggists have, of great chain organizations 
which spend two or three per cent of sales for advertising and promotion. 

What Mr. Hobart wondered was how two or three per cent happened to be 
the figure chosen. If two or three per cent produced good results would not five 
or six per cent produce better results? But a little water makes grass grow while 
a flood washes it away. At what point does advertising change from an ener- 
gizing creator of business to a devastating destroyer of profits? 

To find the answer Mr. Hobart went back to the primary purpose of adver- 
tising, or any other business-getting effort. Any man should be willing to spend 
one dollar to make two dollars because his expenditure of one dollar results in a 
net gain of one dollar. Transferring this idea to Howard Hobert’s drug store, 
we find him willing to spend for advertising and promotion part of his profits 
from the additional sales this advertising and promotion may produce because 
the result is a net gain to him. This is the basis upon which Howard Hobart can 
set a definite objective for every promotion effort he makes. 

Suppose, for instance, he has just stocked a new iodine preparation. It 
costs him fifteen cents and sells for a quarter. Profits after expenses are paid 
are about two cents on each bottle. Howard Hobart wants to popularize this 
new preparation because he believes that if more people can be made acquainted 
with its merits more sales are bound to result, not only for this product, but also 
for other merchandise he sells. In other words, the new preparation can be used 
as an attraction to bring new people to the store. How much can he afford to 

spend to popularize this new preparation and bring new and old customers to the 
store? 

Within easy walking distance of his store are 1000 desirable customers. 





* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 
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Some are trading with him now and others are not. Naturally none are buying 
the new iodine product from him because this is the first time he has stocked it. 
Therefore, information about the preparation is news to the entire 1000 people. 

To mail to these 1000 people Government postal cards printed with a message 
about the new compound would cost $10.00 for postage, $5.00 for printing and 
$4.00 more for addressing and mailing, a total of $19.00. (I have assumed that 
Mr. Hobart has compiled his own mailing list.) What results must this $19.00 
expenditure produce to be profitable? 

Howard Hobart does a little more figuring. His average sale is thirty-six 
cents, at a profit of three cents. However, 71,242 such sales were not made in 
1926 to 71,242 different individuals. Many people bought more than once; 
in fact a check of charge customers’ records showed the average of these people 
to be about 40 visits a year. That is to say, in a single year, he estimated the 
purchases of a regular customer amount to $14.40 with a profit of about $1.20 
to him. 

Thus if his $19.00 expenditure for postal cards brings him sixteen customers 
who continue to buy from him for a year, his advertising expenditure has more 
than paid for itself. Add to this his direct and immediate profits from the sale 
of the iodine preparation. 

When many druggists are approached with an advertising proposition of this 
kind, their most frequent reaction is ‘‘Oh, it’s just a waste of money to send out 
postal cards of any kind of advertising by mail. I never read any of that kind 
of thing; I throw out a basketful of advertisements every day.”’ 

Curiously enough, the druggist is right! Most advertising matter does go 
straight to the waste basket with scarcely a passing glance. Notice that in the 
example I have just cited 984 of the 1000 postal cards Howard Hobart had printed, 
addressed and mailed so carefully are assumed to have gone straight to the waste 
basket without being looked at. But the sixteen—less than 2 per cent of the 
total—which escaped this fate were more than sufficient to make this advertising 
effort profitable. That is what happens in all advertising. Of necessity, a large 
part of it must fall on infertile ground, but the astonishingly small proportion 
which does take root and produce results is frequently more than sufficient to make 
the whole effort profitable. 

That is the standard by which a retail druggist should measure his own efforts 
to promote his business! What results must this expenditure produce in order 
to be worth while and profitable to me? 





A MONTHLY CALENDAR WITH REAL SELLING VALUE. 


Most calendars nowadays contain a beautiful and usually appropriate picture, 
a picture which excites admiration and appreciation when the recipient looks at 
it late in December or early in January. But with most people the longer they 
see an object the less conscious are they of it. Few can tell without looking the 
color of the ceiling in the office in which they may have worked for years, or how 
many steps there are in their own cellar-way. Exactly the same principle operates 
to make people less and less conscious of a calendar picture which has been on 
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view for a long time, no matter how attractive that picture was to them in the 
beginning. 

Some druggists have met cleverly this disadvantage of yearly calendars by 
designing a calendar in which the calendar for the month, illustrations and text 
are all on one sheet. When February Ist comes the recipient of the calendar per- 
force must tear off the entire sheet, thus exposing not only a new monthly calendar 
but also new illustrations and text. It requires no particular imagination or 
effort for a druggist to work out ideas about merchandise and services which are 
appropriate for him to advertise each month through the year. By printing 
these messages and whatever illustrations may accompany them on the same 
page with the appropriate monthly calendar, the druggist automatically insures 
that the merchandise he advertises will be brought to the attention of the people 
to whom he gives his calendars at the most appropriate time of the year. 





SEASONABLE DISPLAYS FOR MAY AND JUNE. 


House cleaning aids 

Sponges and chamois 

Insecticides and germicides 

Moth balls, camphor, cedar flakes 
Clothes bags 

Wedding and graduation gifts 


Perfumes and toilet waters 

Fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
Stationery 

Cameras and photographic supplies 
Vacuum bottles 

Vacation needs 





POISONS AND POISONERS. 


As a retrospect of fifty years ago, the Chem- 
ist & Druggist republishes an article printed 
in that publication 50 years ago; liberty is 
taken in reprinting it as an historical item. 

“Among the special treatises on poisons the 
most interesting as it is also the most complete, 
is that attributed to Dioscorides, celebrated 
physician of Cilicia, who lived about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. In this 
treatise, which forms the sixth, seventh and 
eighth books of his great work on Materia 
Medica, we meet with the first allusion to ar- 
senic. This substance, which has only been 
properly studied in modern times, was then 
more commonly known as sandarac than as 
arsenic. It was generally obtained from Mysia, 
on the Hellespont, in the form of compact 
yellow pieces, heavy and scaly. It was orpi- 
ment, or the yellow sulphide. It is somewhat 
curious, however, that we do not find white 
or sublimated arsenic referred to more pre- 
cisely, as we read in Pliny that the properties 


of the orpiment are more developed if it is 
burned in a new earthenware vessel until it 
changes color. (Torretur ut validius prosit in 
nova testa donec mutet colorem, Bk. 34, ch. 
18.) Discorides also remarks that when cal- 
cined with charcoal the sandarac changes its 
color. So that we may gather that under 
the name of arsenic the ancients understood 
sometimes the sulphide and sometimes the 
white arsenic. Clearly, the poison was known 
to them, and no doubt was employed. It 
was the prompt and terrible agent of those 
secret dramas of the imperial palace, the scan- 
dalous mysteries and odious machinations of 
which are related by Tacitus. The palace 
of the Caesars was as well furnished as the 
laboratory of Locusta. There, in a remote 
apartment, under the eyes of an attentive and 
suspicious master, with poor slaves for the 
victims, were made those experientiae in anima 
vili of some new compound destined to render 
a Claudius or a Britannicus prematurely im- 
mortal.”’ 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


Wilford Harrison, President, Wichita Falls, Texas, J. W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, 
Ky. W. P. Porterfield, Chairman of Executive Committee, Fargo, N. D. H. C. Christensen, 
Secretary, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


ACTIVE MEMBER STATES. 


Alabama Iowa Nebraska South Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Nevada South Dakota 
Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana New Jersey Texas 
Connecticut Maine New Mexico Utah 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Vermont 

D. of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 
Florida Michigan Ohio Washington 
Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Missouri Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Indiana Montana 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 


A very interesting and helpful meeting of representatives of the boards and 
colleges of District 6 (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas) was 
held at the Kansas City Athletic Club, Kansas City, Mo., on April 12th and 13th. 
Dean W. F. Gidley, of the University of Texas College of Pharmacy, presided 
for the college association and A. H. King, Vice-President and Chairman of 
N. A. B. P., District 6, presided for the boards. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting was the unanimous adoption 
of a resolution to be recommended to the N. A. B. P. and A. A. C. P. conventions 
in St. Louis that the four-year course in pharmacy be adopted by schools of phar- 
macy and boards of pharmacy to become in force not later than 1930. This con- 
clusion was reached after a study and a discussion of the Dr. Charters’ book Basic 
Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum. Committees on Resolutions were 
appointed by both the boards and the colleges to study the deliberations of the 
meeting when the minutes are assembled and draft the final resolutions to be rec- 
ommended to the national bodies at convention. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


Bernard M. Keene of Indiana, N. A. B. P. Vice-President and Chairman 
of District 3, has called a joint meeting of the representatives of colleges of phar- 
macy and boards of pharmacy, to be held at the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Thursday and Friday, May 5th and 6th. The district is comprised of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Indications at the time this goes to press are that every board of pharmacy 
and every college in the district will be represented at that meeting. The pro- 
gram prepared is similar to that of the meetings recently held in other districts 


and the same procedure will be followed in discussing the topics to be presented. 
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LEGISLATIVE NEWS. e 
‘ 
Delaware.—The good news has been received that Delaware has passed two big pieces of " 
pharmacy legislation at the recent session of the legislature—a college prerequisite law and an 
ownership bill. The same became effective March 30, 1927, the date of passage. a 
Idaho.—The Idaho Legislature recently passed a law establishing a state college at Poca- D 
tello which is to be known as the “‘Southern Branch of the University of Idaho.’’ The “Idaho ¥ 
Technical Institute’ becomes a part of the college. It is reported that this legislation will per- 
mit the school to give a course in pharmacy in accordance with the standards of the American ic 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and make it eligible for membership in that body. 
Iowa.—Although the Ownership Bill died in the “Sifting Committee’’ of the House, Iowa R 
has not given up hope. Secretary Eaton says, ‘‘Two years from now, we will put it over.” 
Kansas.—In accordance with a law enacted at the recent session of the Kansas Legislature, Oo 
the Board of Pharmacy will turn over one-tenth of its receipts to the State Treasury to re-imburse L 
the State for the expense of auditing the books of the Board. Heretofore the State has borne this 
expense. This measure received the support of the Kansas Board, and it is felt that the enact- a 
ment of this law will check further efforts of politicians in trying to pass a consolidation of boards 
law. A 


Maine—Is to be congratulated on its success in passing a bill amending the pharmacy law 
to require high-school graduation for entrance to examination. Last year the law was amended 
to require two years of high school. It is hoped that next year will bring the college prerequisite. a 
The bill recently passed also defines the terms pharmacy, drugs, drug store, etc., and becomes 
effective 90 days after passage. si 

Michigan.—The Ownership Bill passed the Michigan Senate with but three opposing Ww 
votes. The measure is now before the House of Representatives. 

North Dakota—Was successful in securing the enactment of several amendments to the N 
pharmacy law of that State which, it is reported, will strengthen its enforcement. 

One of the amendments not only designates who may engage in the selling and dispensing of 
drugs, medicines, etc., but also provides that “Every store or shop where drugs, medicines or 
chemicals are dispensed or sold at retail, or displayed for sale at retail for medicinal purposes, or 
where prescriptions are compounded shall be deemed a ‘pharmacy’ or ‘drug store.’’’ The law 
also prohibits the use of the terms, “‘drugs,”’ “drug store,” or ‘‘pharmacy’’ in any manner, for H 
advertisement by circular or poster, sign or otherwise when used in describing or referring to a as 
place of business unless such place of business be at all times in charge of a registered pharmacist, 
or during the temporary absence of the registered pharmacist, in charge of an assistant phar- 
macist. ‘The absence of the registered pharmacist, or of the assistant pharmacist during his tem- 
porary absence, is made prima facie evidence of violation of the law. 

The prerequisite section of the pharmacy law has had a provision added which requires 
that after January 1, 1930, an applicant for examination as registered pharmacist must have 
graduated from at least a three-year course at a school or college of pharmacy, maintaining 
standard equivalent to the requirements for membership in the A. A. C. P., and must, in addition 
have had at least one year of service and experience in a retail pharmacy under a registered phar- 
macist. ° 

These are the outstanding features of the new law. There are several other changes pe 
having to do with apprentices and apprentice registration, increase of registration and renewal 
fees and per diem fee of board members, etc. 

The new provisions become effective July 1, 1927. he 
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STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY NEWS ITEMS. 


Arizona.—The largest class examined in the history of the Arizona Board appeared before in 
the 47th semi-annual meeting held at the State House in Phoenix on April 13th, 14th and 15th. PI 
Fifty-five candidates took the board examination but the results are not yet available. Fifteen pr 
candidates appeared for registration by reciprocity and on experience. 

Fred H. Brown of Winslow and Boyd Laird of Nogales have been appointed to succeed by 
the retiring members, A. G. Hulett of Phoenix and A. P. Martin of Tucson. F. W. Ritter was 
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elected President of the new Board and E. M. F. Ivey, Vice-President. Arthur G. Hulett was 
reélected Secretary-Treasurer and Inspector. Mr. Hulett is entering his twenty-fifth year as 
secretary and served as a member of the Board for twenty-four years, from 1903 to 1927. 

Delaware.—Only one out of ten candidates taking the April examination for registration 
as pharmacist was successful; four of the eight candidates taking the assistant examination also 
passed. As the prerequisite law recently passed became effective on March 30th, only applicants 
who are graduates of recognized colleges of pharmacy will be admitted to future examinations. 

District of Columbia.—The Board is in the midst of its quarterly examination as this 
issue goes to press. Sixty-two applicants for registration are being examined. 

A. C. Taylor, President of the D. C. Board, was recently elected Secretary of the D. C. 
Retail Druggists’ Association. 

Other state boards are requested to send any available information as to court decisions 
on the sale of aspirin by others than licensed pharmacists to Secretary W. T. Kerfoot, Jr., 7th and 
L Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Indiana.—Seventy-two candidates were examined at the April meeting. Grades will be 
assembled at a meeting to be held May 4th and 5th and results published later. 

Russell Rothrock of Mt. Vernon was recently elected President of the Board, and John 
A. J. Funk of Galveston was elected Secretary. 

Iowa.—Six of the twenty-eight candidates taking the March examination were successful. 

Kansas.—A. H. King of Manhattan and P. H. Klinkenberg of Ottawa, have been re- 
appointed by the Governor as members of the Kansas Board of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Klinkenberg was appointed last year to fill the unexpired term of Roy Taylor, re- 
signed, and although he was not an applicant for re-appointment, he consented to accept the same 
when the Governor tendered him the appointment. A. H. King succeeds himself. 

Louisiana.—The next meeting of the Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy will be held in 
New Orleans at Tulane University, May 18thand 19th. A large class is expected, due to the fact 
that this is the last year in which applicants may present themselves for examination without 
being graduates of a recognized college of pharmacy. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association is to be 
held on May 10th and 11th at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Maine.—One candidate out of the thirteen taking the April examination at the State 
House in Augusta was successful in passing. Hereafter entrance to examination for registration 
as pharmacist will be limited to high school graduates, as a result of the amendment to the phar- 
macy law recently enacted. 

Maryland.—The regular mid-year meeting of the Maryland Board of Pharmacy will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, June first and second, at the University of Maryland, Balti- 
more. 

Minnesota.—Thirteen candidates were granted registration as pharmacists and twenty- 
one were registered as assistant pharmacists as a result of the examination meeting held on April 
22nd. The following applicants were granted reciprocal registration: Henry N. Elvig, of Illinois; 
Chas. A. Fraser, Henry R. Kruse and Alvin G. Rollins of Iowa; Karl E. Bleser and Glenn R. 
Scott of South Dakota; W. G. Tanner and Alex A. Dinndorf of Wisconsin. 

Montana.—At the spring examination held on April 13th and 14th, eighteen candidates ap- 
peared before the board and eleven of this number were successful in passing. The next exami- 
nation will be held in October. 

Missouri.—The Board of Pharmacy announces that the next examination meeting will be 
held in St. Louis on June 13th and 14th and that the fall meeting will be held in St. Joseph, Mo., 
on September 26th and 27th. Those desiring further information should communicate with the 
Secretary (see Board roster in the Advertising Section of this issue of the JouRNAL). 

Nebraska.—The Department of Public Welfare announces that the spring examination 
in pharmacy has been set for June 14th to 17th, inclusive, to be held at the Creighton College of 
Pharmacy, Omaha. Completed applications should be on file with the Department two weeks 
prior to June 14th. 

Oklahoma.—C. M. Anderson, Secretary of the Oklahoma Board, has been re-appointed 
by Governor H. S. Johnson. 

Pennsylvania.—The Board of Pharmacy reports that ninety-seven pharmacists’ certificates 
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and sixty-four assistant pharmacists certificates were issued during the quarter ending March 
31, 1927. 

South Dakota.—The Board of Pharmacy announces its next meeting on June 7th, 8th and 
9th at Brookings. 

After this examination, all candidates for entrance to examination must have four years 
of experience and be graduates of a four-year high school course or prove equivalent credits; or 
must be graduates of an approved college of pharmacy and furnish proof of one year of practical 
experience. This is in accordance with the amendments to the pharmacy law enacted at the 
recent session of the legislature. 

Virginia.—The Virginia Board announces that its annual meeting was held on Monday, 
April 25th at Richmond, Va. Report of officers elected will be published in our next issue. 

The annual report of the Virginia Board of Pharmacy shows that 53 candidates were 
examined during the year for registration as pharmacist and that 39 successfully passed and were 
granted certificates. Eleven pharmacists from other States were granted reciprocal registration, 
making a total of 50 new registrants. The total number of registered pharmacists in the State 
is 13851; assistant pharmacists, 106. Number of women pharmacists registered, 23. 

Wisconsin.—The State Board of Pharmacy concluded its examination on April 23, 1927, 
after examining the largest class of applicants that has appeared in the 44 years since the Board 
was created. Out of 195 candidates, 100 were successful. 

This being the annual meeting of the Board, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Gustav V. Kradwell of Racine, President; Henry G. Ruenzel, of Milwaukee, Secretary. 

The next examination will be held in Madison on Monday, July 18, 1927. No applica- 
tions will be accepted after July Ist. 





A PLEA FOR THE ADOPTION OF THE QUARTERLY SYSTEM BY 
COLLEGES OF PHARMACY.* 


BY A. RICHARD BLISS, JR.! 


The suggestion offered in Article VI, paragraph 4 of the By-Laws of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; the activities of the writer in a recent 
movement initiated and sponsored by The City Club of Memphis, a civic organi- 
zation, for the adoption of an “‘all year round school” for the public schools of 
Memphis; and a study of the quarterly system now under way at the University 
of Tennessee College of Medicine, College of Dentistry and School of Pharmacy 
are the influences that prompted the writing of this paper. 

The American Medical Association and the Association of American Medical 
Colleges have definitely approved the quarterly system for Class A medical schools. 
The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has indicated its approval 
in the article of its By-Laws referred to above. A number of colleges, univer- 
sities and public school systems have adopted the quarterly plan of continuous 
operation. The plan has evidently passed the experimental stage, and its feasi- 
bility and advantages definitely established. 

A casual perusal of recent pharmaceutical literature convinces the reviewer 
that, while page upon page of discussion appears concerning the extension of the 
basic course in pharmacy from two years to three, four, five and even six years, 





* Section on Education and Legislation, A. Pu. A. Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 

1 Dean of the University of Tennessee School of Pharmacy; Chief of the Division of 
Physiology and Pharmacology in the Colleges of Medicine and Dentistry and School of Pharmacy, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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relatively little consideration has been apparently given that important factor 
“Father Time’’ from the economical and personal standpoints of the pharmacy 
student. Our good friend and colleague Doctor Gregory of the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Buffalo stands almost alone as the inquisitor for “‘Father 
Time.’ An examination of current catalogs of the colleges of pharmacy shows 
that very, very few, if any, pharmaceutical institutions have adopted, are pro- 
moting, or are even seriously considering the time-saving quarterly system. 

At the start permit the writer to stress the fact that he is not advocating 
any curtailment of the actual time in clock hours prescribed for the basic course 
in pharmacy. 

This paper purposes to show the following: 

First.—That an individual should have the right and the opportunity to pro- 
gress as rapidly and as far as his ability will permit, unhampered by artificiality 
and unreasonable customs and prejudices. 

Second.—That the actual calendar time expended in “educating” the indi- 
vidual is unnecessarily long and may be easily shortened. 

Third.— That the greatest waster of time is the so-called summer vacation 
period. 

Fourth.—That the long summer vacation period arose from the pioneer ne- 
cessity of the children helping with the work on the farm, and not to preserve 
their health or the health of the teachers. 

Fifth —That although material factories have changed in answer to quantity 
production calls, new conditions, etc., our educational factories have remained 
largely the same. 

Sixth.—That the usual short summer session and abbreviated courses offered 
by them are of no real value to the vast majority of students. 

Seventh That the quarterly system of voluntary continuous attendance 
at school is a desirable and economical plan that neither sacrifices efficient, effective 
and thoroughly acceptable instruction, nor curtails the actual clock hour time de- 
manded for such instruction. 

Eighth.—That there is no really logical or valid objection to applying a work- 
able quarterly system to the curricula of colleges of pharmacy. 


Any system which denies the individual the right and the opportunity to ad- 
vance more rapidly and farther than his fellows inevitably leads to Bolshevism 
and socialism. Civilization will not be advanced by any system which represses 
above-average individuals so as to keep up the delusion of all men being equal. 
All men are born equal only in their right to equal privileges, and this right itself 
demands that these privileges be available to the individual just so soon as he 
is ready for them. Repression of the above-average individual does not assist 
his below-average brother. 

Humanity as a whole should be lifted to the greatest heights possible; but if 
there be any individuals endowed beyond their fellows, these must be permitted 
and encouraged to rise as rapidly and as far as possible, for in so doing they will 
be the more capable of extending a helping hand to their brothers of lesser ability, 
and of raising the whole of humanity. The same opportunity is not democracy. 
Opportunity to be equal must be available. Ideal democracy must present equal 
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available opportunity for all, at any age, at any time, on all days of the week, 
and on all weeks of the year. 

In order to be productive of good and goods a people must be healthy, indus- 
trious, intelligent and well-trained to do those things well which each individual 
chooses as his part of the world’s activities. It is the function of the school to de- 
velop these qualities, but if all these things are secured for a people and still the 
time for production so limited that the individual leaves the world no richer than 
he found it, decay must positively follow. The histories of all republics relate 
this story. Industry, riches, literature, ease, extravagance, idleness, degener- 
ation and decay complete the cycles of the history of humanity. ‘To escape, or 
at least minimize, the decadence that inevitably follows the ease and extrava- 
gance begotten of wealth, it is essential that industry be maintained throughout 
the cycles of human existence. 

The longer the time expended or the greater the number engaged in prepa- 
ration for production without producing, the fewer the individuals left to produce. 
The fewer producers thus left can support fewer individuals preparing for pro- 
duction but not producing. If a fixed number of producers can sustain a certain 
number of non-producers for a long time, then the same number of producers 
can certainly maintain a much larger number of non-producers for a short time. 
What is true of a whole population is true of the unit of our civilization—the 
family. 

The parents being a fixed number, the longer the children are kept from pro- 
ducing, the fewer of such children can the parents support. The intelligent por- 
tion of our population, those who are not willing to provide their children with 
less than what is usually considered necessary for a fair start in life, are, through 
non-marriage, late marriage and birth-control, so reducing reproduction that our 
population is more and more maintained by the so-called lower classes. Vital 
statistics foreshadow this impending condition. Records kept of the graduates 
of the larger universities and colleges show conclusively and accurately that that 
portion of our population, which has enjoyed the opportunities and privileges of 
higher training, is not reproducing itself in sufficient numbers to maintain the 
standard of mentality and efficiency that now exists in our land. 

Education is not to be completed before production commences. Education 
is a life’s job lasting from cradle to grave. However, there is no reason why pro- 
duction should not begin while learning how to produce better. One does not 
learn to walk by studying anatomy and physiology, or by shaking his foot indef- 
initely before taking a step. One learns to walk by walking. An individual 
learns to work by working, not by thinking about it. All the study in the world 
about work without production would permit a hungry world to starve to death. 
The first duty of every man is to support himself and his family. If he does not 
accomplish this, he is a failure. 

Education is not information, but it is the ability to use information. ‘The 
printing press rendered unnecessary the lumbering up of the human brain with 
a lot of information which might be preserved more permanently and accurately 
in a dollar book. Education is not found in books alone; in fact but a small por- 
tion is to be gained there. Real education enables the individual to do things 
better than he could do them without such training. 
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A very brief review of the origin and development of our graded school system - 
will prove enlightening. The first industry of every nation was agriculture, and 
the summer or growing season was the busy time. The first school was and is 
the home. Later in the development of education, tutors were employed for the 
children of families or groups of families. Then the community school was inau- 
gurated to function when the needs of agriculture could best spare the children, 
i. e., during the winter months, and not during the summer or growing months. 
As riches accumulated and education became more and more in demand, the 
short winter school of several weeks gradually developed into longer and longer 
sessions until only the three or four months of the growing summer session were 
left for help at home. ‘Thus grew the custom of summer vacations, not because of 
the necessity of rest for the student or the teacher, but from the necessities of an 
agricultural nation. 

In democracies, where the ruled of to-day become the rulers of to-morrow, 
it soon became apparent that universal education must go hand in hand with 
universal suffrage, and a system of quantity production was demanded. The 
answer to this demand was the graded school system, just as the factory was the 
response to the demand for quantity production of materials. It is a question 
as to whether the quality was improved in either case. 

The educational factory, the school, operated during the winter months, 
partly through agricultural necessities and partly through tradition and custom. 
During these periods of our country’s development, while the material factories 
have answered every new call and new demand, made because of changing con- 
ditions, the educational factory or system has remained largely the same. 

Our school systems are factories for quantity production of education at 
such cost as the taxpayer or individual can afford. It is the duty of the educa- 
tors to improve the quality while economically keeping up the quantity. The 
system should be modified from time to time to make it responsive to the changing 
needs and the development of our civilization. 

At the beginning, the graded school system consisted of eight years of elemen- 
tary and four years of high school work, a total of twelve years. These twelve 
years were divided into twelve grades or classes, an educational step-ladder with 
twelve steps, each of which required one year to advance over. Students were 
divided into twelve groups according to their ability, and each group or class 
occupied one step on this ladder. Needless to say, there was just as much dif- 
ference in the ability among the students of one class as there was between the 
most able member of one group and the dullest member of the class one step higher. 
However, this difference was ignored and the individual was sacrificed by a cast- 
iron system. All students in a given class had to advance at the same rate. If 
some could not keep up the work, they were moved to the class or step below—an 
entire year back—even though a much shorter review might have sufficed. If 
an individual was capable of doing more work than that prescribed, he was either 
held back to keep pace with the average, or was forced to skip an entire year’s 
work and advance to the step or class above. 

Later on this educational ladder was reconstructed so that there were twenty- 
four steps instead of twelve—each step one-half year long instead of one year— 
and promotions or advancements were semi-annual. This plan offered twenty- 
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- four instead of twelve classes into which the entire student body might be divided. 
The evident injustice of the previous twelve-step plan was accordingly reduced 
one-half. 

Recently the educational ladder has been remodeled in some localities so as 
to provide forty-eight steps instead of twenty-four, and each step is just one- 
fourth of the year in length instead of one-half. Further, the remodeled educa- 
tional Jadder is functioning the year round instead of but eight or nine months 
of the year. The increased number of classes in this system provides forty-eight 
classes or groups into which the student body may be better fitted, not perfectly 
fit to be sure, but evidently twice as nearly perfect as the twenty-four-step ladder, 
and four times as good as was possible with the twelve-step educational ladder. 

Under the forty-eight step plan, a student not properly assigned can either 
advance or go back, as the case requires, one step or one-fourth of a year instead 
of one-half a year as with the semi-annual promotions, and instead of a whole 
year as with the annual promotion plan. Under this system the work done in 
nine months of the session continues to be done in the same nine months, but an 
additional three months’ work is provided, so that one and one-third of the present 
nine months’ school year’s work is covered in one calendar year. The plan not 
only increases the rate of speed of the educational factory’s machinery, but it 
also insures the continuous operation of the factory the year round. Who, but 
the proverbially impractical school teacher, would run his factory but three-quar- 
ters of the year, when the world is crying for its products and the raw material 
lie fallow one-quarter of every year? 

Under this quarterly system a student, who is needed at home or forced to 
drop out because of limited finances and the necessity for working so as to accumu- 
late more funds with which to attend school, can discontinue school work at the 
end of any three ‘months of the year and take up the work where he left off at the 
beginning of one of the three months’ period or quarters. Further, students 
endowed with mentalities and bodies capable of continuous or sustained efforts, 
who wish to attend all four terms or quarters of the calendar year, can do one and 
one-third year’s work in one year’s time; and, if they did this three calendar years, 
they would be four years advanced in their work. Thus, it would be possible 
for a student to gain during the entire course, one, two or three years, depending 
upon how much time his necessities or pleasures kept him out of school. One, 
two or three years saved at the beginning of life is just as valuable as the same 
number of years added to the end of life. 

There is every argument that a school plant costing thousands or millions 
should not be idle three months of each year. Where there is a certain amount 
of work to be done, it very probably would cost less, rather than more, to do it 
regularly and continuously than spasmodically. 

The quarterly system grants each individual his inherent right to advance as 
rapidly as his abilities permit, and not to be hampered and retarded by being bound 
to the stupid or the lazy. The system permits the capable and the strong to be- 
come productive one, two or three years sooner than under the old system. 

The foregoing discussion has concerned itself largely with the quarterly system 
as applied to the elementary and the secondary schools where it would be possible 
to save a maximum of three years during the entire course of instruction. While 
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all the public school systems have adopted at least the twenty-four-step ladder 
plan with semi-annual advancements or promotions, and the others the forty- 
eight-step ladder or quarterly plan, most of the institutions of higher learning, 
the universities, the colleges and the professional schools, have tenaciously clung 
to the antiquated and time-wasting system of eight or nine months’ sessions with 
their annual advancements or year-lost failures, and long wasteful summer vaca- 
tions. ‘To be sure there are and have been quite a few years summer sessions of 
more or less efficacy, but these short-period summer sessions were originally planned 
for and are more or less exclusively patronized by students who are attempting 
to make up deficiencies of various descriptions which have been acquired during 
the regular session in various fashions. ‘The nature of these summer session courses 
and the type of the work by many students in at least some of the summer schools, 
have caused not a few instructors to refuse to accept short summer session courses 
“satisfactorily completed’”’ in lieu of the work of the regular sessions. 

A relatively small number of universities and colleges, such as the University 
of Chicago, have been operating under the quarterly system, but their results 
have been successful and confirm the belief that there is a real demand for educa- 
tional opportunities at all times. Doubtless, better results are obtained because 
of the continuous occupation of the student. The continued use of the system 
is evidence that it has passed the experimental stage and has definitely demon- 
strated its worth and value. It has been shown that it is possible to shorten the 
time of preparation for productivity, not only without harm to the individual 
but with positive advantages to him and the world at large. It is the opinion of 
the writer that this system will ultimately be the American System of Education 
from the elementary school through the institutions of higher education. 

Think of the actual time saved in educating an individual for such professions 
as medicine, dentistry and pharmacy if the quarterly system were applied from 
the elementary grades on through the professional school years! As pointed out 
above, a student could successfully complete the twelve years of elementary and 
high school training in nine years, thus saving three years. The minimum of 
two years of premedical training could be completed in one and one-half years, 
a saving of another half year, bringing the total thus far saved to three and one- 
half years. The four sessions of the medical course proper could be completed 
in three years, thus saving another year and bringing the grand total saving in 
years for the medical graduate to four and one-half years. Each year he would 
have had a total of one month’s vacation, viz., the two weeks usually provided in the 
quarterly system at Christmas, and two additional weeks before or at the end of the 
summer quarter. How many individuals, workers, in other walks of life enjoy 
more than a month of vacation annually? Furthermore, after a year or two of 
internship in a hospital, the medical graduate would be ready to enter upon the 
active practice of his profession in the full vigor, enthusiasm and confidence of 
well-prepared youth, instead of, as is too often true under the present system, at 
an age of waning enthusiasm and vigor. The dental graduate, with his one year 
of pre-dental work, would have saved a total of four and one-quarter years; and 
the pharmaceutical graduate of the three-year course would have saved a total 


of three and three-quarter years. 
Thus, the quarterly system in the school of pharmacy proper would save the 
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student three-quarters of a year (three-year pharmacy course) ; in the dental school 
proper, one full calendar year; and in the medical school proper, one full calendar 
year. 

In addition to the saving in time, there is also a monetary value to be con- 
sidered. Dean E. W. Lord, of the College of Business Administration of Boston 
University, recently announced some interesting results of a survey among three 
groups of workers to determine the financial benefits of higher education. 

Doctor Lord’s study showed that the untrained boy goes to work at fourteen; 
reaches a maximum income of less than $1200.00 per year at the age of thirty; 
at fifty or earlier drops below his maximum income, because it is largely dependent 
on physical strength and manual dexterity; and in sixty out of every hundred 
cases becomes dependent upon others for support at the age of sixty. Between 
the ages of fourteen and sixty the untrained worker earns about $45,000.00. Not 
more than $2000.00 is earned in the four years that would have given him a high 
school education. 

The high school graduate goes to work at the age of eighteen; catches up to 
his untrained brother within seven years (since he makes an average of $1200.00 
per annum at the age of twenty-five); rises steadily to his own maximum of about 
$2200.00 to $2400.00 at forty; and continues at this level for the remainder of 
his life. ‘The total earnings of the high school graduate between the ages of eight- 
een and sixty is about $78,000.00, a sum $33,000.00 more than that earned by 
the untrained man. 

The permanent earnings of the college or technical school graduate rise prac- 
tically without a break to $4000.00 at forty; $5000.00 at about forty-seven years 
of age; $5500.00 at fifty; and, since his income is dependent upon his mental ability 
and training, which is constantly improved by practice, it continues to rise until 
at sixty he is earning $6000.00 a year and often more. The total earning of the 
college graduate between the ages of twenty-two and sixty, not including anything 
earned during the college course, is $150,000.00, an excess of $72,000.00 over the 
earnings of the high school graduate, and $105,000.00 over the untrained worker. 
The totals for graduates of the professional schools and colleges would undoubt- 
edly be still larger. 

The foregoing figures are quoted at such length to show that the earning 
capacity of the trained individual is not determined by age, but rather by the 
thoroughness of his training and by his skill. Accordingly, if the school and college 
training are completed earlier, the producing period of the individual is lengthened 
and consequently the individual is enabled to earn a larger annual salary earlier in life, 
to increase his income sooner and to enjoy the fruits of his labor in greater 
measure more fully and for a longer period. The figures, in larger denomina- 
tions than those above, are therefore undoubtedly applicable to the pharmacy school 
graduate. 

Consideration of the foregoing facts leads the writer to the conclusion that 
the colleges of pharmacy of the United States should give serious and careful 
thought to the following: 

1. The adoption of the quarterly system by the elementary and high schools. 

2. The adoption of an all-year course of study of forty-eight weeks by col- 
leges of pharmacy. 
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3. The division of the present conventional college session of nine months 


into three terms or quarters of twelve weeks each. 

4. The institution of regular summer terms or quarters of twelve weeks 
duration. 

5. The organization of classes each twelve weeks. 

6. Three terms or quarters of twelve weeks each to constitute a college 
session. 

7. Voluntary attendance at summer terms or quarters. 

8. A study of such factors as health which should be used in deciding upon the 
admission of a student to all summer terms or quarters, and in permitting regular 
members of the teaching staff to continuously instruct during the summer periods. 





FORTIFYING THE PRESCRIPTION COUNTER.* 
BY CHARLES H. STOCKING. 


Advancement along all lines in pharmacy to-day is no longer a matter for 
mere speculation. We hear less and talk less about the ‘‘good old days’’ in phar- 
may, and, though we honor and revere the memory of those who laid the foun- 
dation, we believe we are building a superstructure that will stand the test of time. 
With our surveys and campaigns we are advertising pharmacy to pharmacists and 
are digging deep into the needs of the profession in order that corrective measures 
may be applied wherever necessary. Thus are we looking conditions squarely in 
the face and taking stock of present-day methods with the sole purpose of placing 
this time-honored profession where it can fulfill its mission in the public health 
group with impunity. 

No pharmacy is a real pharmacy unless within its confines there exists a pre- 
scription department worthy of the name. Other departments such as those for 
the sale of toilet goods, soda water, cigars, etc., are frequently necessary and ad- 
visable, but the confidence of the public in any store is established unquestionably 
by the presence in the store of a well planned and well kept prescription depart- 
ment. In days gone by, this department was invariably located at the far end 
of the store in a dark and secluded spot beyond the view of even the most inquisi- 
tive customer. Here the pharmacist betook himself when he filled the prescrip- 
tions that were brought to his store. Here he manufactured the preparations that 
he used at the prescription counter. 

Modern manufacturers of store fixtures have glorified the prescription and 
manufacturing room with sectional cabinets and polished table tops, leaving space 
for autoclaves and sterilizers, ointment mills and suppository machines, as well 
as for other important pieces of apparatus. But some of the fixture concerns 
have not yet realized the strictly commercial advantage to the pharmacist of the 
proper location of the prescription department, and, in line with older methods, 
still insist upon placing this most important department in the most obscure lo- 
cation in the store. As an instructor in a college of pharmacy I very frequently 
tell the students in my classes that they can have the kind of a store they want 
to have. In other words, if it is the desire of an individual to own and operate a 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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pharmacy catering to the best along pharmaceutical lines it is within his province 
to have that kind of a store. His every effort tempered with common sense will 
be directed to attain his ideal. One of the finest pharmacies I have ever visited 
was built in just this way about the ideals of the proprietor. The prescription 
department is not secluded, neither is it so arranged as to be of easy access by the 
customers. Extending along one entire side of the store and with a glass parti- 
tion through which the waiting customer can see the process through which his 
prescription must pass when being filled, the prescription counter is the biggest 
asset the store possesses. 

I contend that many stores now filling but a few prescriptions could increase 
the receipts from this source if their prescription departments were properly lo- 
cated, properly kept as to orderliness and cleanliness, and properly stocked with 
reliable drugs and chemicals. No insignificant addition to the fixtures in the 
prescription department is ample space for a liberal supply of reference books 
and current pharmaceutical journals. Every pharmacist owes it to himself and 
to his profession, as well as to his patrons, to devote considerable time to study 
in order that he may grow in knowledge and in skill. Too many pharmacists lack 
both the professional pride and the desire to keep abreast of the times. How they 
can hope to gain and hold the confidence of physicians without being informed 
regarding the results of recent advancements along the lines of pharmaceutical 
research, is more than one can tell. Without professional pride on the part of 
the pharmacist, there comes a lack of service to physician and to customer, and a 
gradual degradation into strict commercialism that in the end can have no other 
effect but to crowd out the vital element in pharmacy, the true service upon which 
pharmacy has thrived and prospered throughout the centuries. 

Then, too, the pharmacist with the proper professional morale will manufac- 
ture such preparations as are feasible, including U.S. P., N. F. and special products. 
Raubenheimer has said, ‘“To practice pharmacy is the pharmacist’s birthright 
which he must not sell as it will end his existence.” Others tell us that the phar- 
macist has not the time to devote to the manufacture of pharmaceutical products 
in his store. Many contend that all pharmaceuticals can be purchased more cheaply 
than they can be made. At a recent State pharmaceutical association I heard a 
prohibition commissioner urge the pharmacists of the State to reduce their alcohol 
withdrawals to the minimum in order to make it easier for the prohibition depart- 
ment to check up on the druggists of the State. He remarked that it was better 
to purchase all products as such a practice would save both time and money. 
He was not a pharmacist and so possessed none of the professional pride that 
belongs to the craft, and failed utterly to take into consideration the fact that 
many pharmacists prefer to make many of their own products. The practice of 
manufacturing adds to the pharmacist’s skill, and builds up a prestige with the 
physicians in the community that cannot be estimated in terms of dollars and 
cents. The freshness of the products thus made is assured. The confidence 
the pharmacist has in products made in his own store is also a very important 
factor. True pharmacy to my mind has been created for pharmacy and not 
for any outside agency, governmental, or otherwise. True pharmacy will continue 
to be practiced among those pharmacists who are true to themselves, true to their 
physician friends, true to their customers and true to their profession. 
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The prescription counter is an asset that is often underestimated. It is the 
department around which centers professional pride. It is the heart of the true 
drug store, no matter how many other departments there may be within the walls. 
It is the department that keeps the pharmacist alive to his duties and which spurs 
him on to better things in pharmacy. Let all pharmacists guard this important 
division of the store and care for it with jealous zeal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
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Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


CONTENT OF PHYSIOLOGY COURSES GIVEN AT THE NEW JERSEY 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 


BY LLOYD K. RIGGS.* 


The adoption at the New Jersey College of Pharmacy of the three-year course 
leading to the degree of Ph.G. makes available for instruction in physiology and 
related subjects at least two one-hour lecture periods each week during the entire 
course. The proper utilization of these—some two hundred hours—for instruc- 
tion in biological sciences is the serious responsibility of those who have this work 
in charge and it is with the hope of provoking discussion and obtaining the views 
of my colleagues in this field that this paper is presented here to-day (Philadelphia 
meeting A. A. C. P.). 

The great and continual increase in the number and importance of medicinal 
biological products is one of the great outstanding characteristics of the develop- 
ment of modern medical science and I believe that the statement that the scientific 
pharmacist should, in order to keep abreast of the times, have at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of this important line of medicinal products is a proposition 
which requires no supporting arguments. 

It is now 130 years since Jenner, in 1796, gave definite proof that vaccination 
with the virus of cowpox gave complete protection against variola or small pox. 
It is, nevertheless, quite generally true that the study of immunity and immunizing 
agents is a rather new subject; so new in fact, that the last few months have been 
the introduction of several new products such as scarlet fever toxin and antitoxin, 
erysipelas antitoxin and measles antitoxin. 

It was only twenty-five years ago that the constitution of epinephrine was 
demonstrated by Tackamine (1901). Since that time the pituitary body, the 
thyroid gland, the islet tissue of the pancreas, the parathyroid gland, lung and 
brain tissue and the ovaries have yielded medicinal products either of known 
chemical constitution (thyroxin) or which may be standardized by biological 


methods. 





* Presented before the Section on Materia Medica of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, September 1926. 
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Biological standardization of drugs, vitamine assay, etc., are now definitely 
a part of the Pharmacopeeia and it is not improbable that future editions of this 
standard work will contain additional biological products and assays. 

It is manifestly impossible that, in the time allotted to biological study in a 
three-year pharmacy course, students should be turned out as experts in the 
fields of physiology, biochemistry, immunology, endocrinology, nutrition and 
biological assay. Nevertheless, it appears that an attempt should be made to 
teach at least that portion of the fundamental aspects of these subjects which will 
enable the practicing pharmacist to comprehend and discuss intelligently with his 
clients of the medical profession the nature of the great mass of biological products 
and biologically standardized remedial agents which pass through his hands. 

There appears to be no good reason why any pharmacy graduate of the 
present day should make so fundamental and elementary an error as to call either 
a concentrated antitoxin or a refined glandular extract a serum. Nevertheless 
such errors are all too common. It may also be remarked in passing that the 
physician to whom all biological products are “‘serums’”’ is not, even to-day, an 
absolute novelty. 

All this is, of course, quite an old and familiar story to all who are interested 
in the teaching of biological sciences. It has been presented here for the purpose 
of indicating in a very general way the trend of thought which we, at the New 
Jersey College of Pharmacy, have been following in an attempt to set up for 
ourselves a goal we hope to achieve in the course of instruction, which we compre- 
hend under the broad general term Physiology. 

We tentatively propose that the freshman year of physiology teaching be 
devoted to what is ordinarily called ‘‘Elementary Physiology,” introducing only 
such considerations of anatomy as are essential to the understanding of the func- 
tions of organs, tissues and cells. We propose to devote the second year very 
largely to chemical physiology or biochemistry. We hope in these two years to 
build up such a background that the third year may be given over to a study 
of what might be called, so far as the science of pharmacy is concerned, the practical 
applications of the work of the first two years. In the senior year we propose to 
pursue an elementary study of immunology, a foundation for which will have been 
laid in the first two years of physiology and in the course in bacteriology. The 
physiologic action of drugs and the biological assay of official drugs will then be 
considered and the vitamine assay (U. S. P. for vitamine A) will be introduced. 
Finally we propose to study the medicinal products obtained from the ductless 
glands and other animal tissues. It is hoped that we will be able to give demon- 
strations of the assay of all of these glandular products. 

It is, of course, impossible in the time available to discuss our outline of topics 
in any detail, but we may give one or two illustrations. Let us take for example, 
the teaching of the blood. We propose in the first year to treat the blood as a 
tissue; to first discuss the composition of blood as a whole and then take up in 
more detail the plasma and the form elements. 

Our outline for the white blood corpuscles includes the elements of the anatomy 
of the various types of leucocytes, 7. e., their form, size, structure, staining re- 
actions and number. We plan, however, to omit the differential leucocyte count. 
We make a special topic of amoeboid movement and thus introduce the ideas of 
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phagocytosis and of wandering cells. In connection with a study of the blood- 
forming organs the origin of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes and of the lympho- 
cytes is pointed out in an elementary way. Finally the relation of leucocytes to 
pathological conditions, such as general infections and inflammatory processes, is 
touched upon. 

Our outline on the red blood corpuscles calls for the presentation of their 
number, size, structure, etc., and points out their lack of nuclei and the probable 
relationship between this fact and their partially lost power of respiration and 
their totally lost power of growth, or synthetic metabolic activities. The chemistry 
of hemoglobin is treated in a very elementary manner and the oxidation and re- 
duction of hemoglobin is demonstrated. 

Blood platelets are merely mentioned in the first year and a discussion of 
these bodies is postponed until a later time. 

The composition of plasma is treated in quite an elementary way. Its salts 
and proteins are discussed, but a discussion of its content of sugar, amino acids, 
urea and uric acid, etc., is postponed until a later time. 

Special emphasis is placed upon the intimate relationship existing between 
blood, lymph and the cells of the various tissues. 

In the second year the composition of plasma is considered in considerably 
greater detail. The separation of the several blood proteins is demonstrated 
and their properties studied. Preliminary announcement is made of the close 
relationship existing between globulin and antibodies. 

The coagulation of the blood is studied in some detail, but controversial theo- 
retical considerations are very largely avoided. 

The chemistry of hemoglobin is further studied and the idea of the relation 
of oxygen tension in the lungs and in the tissues as the determining factor in the 
oxidation and reduction of hemoglobin is introduced and used as a basis for a 
discussion of oxygen transportation and cell respiration. 

Blood is considered as a carrier of absorbed food products and also as a carrier 
or the waste products of cell metabolism. The subjects of digestion, absorption, 
metabolism and excretion are thus related through a study of the blood. 

Finally the blood is considered a physicochemical system by which the acid 
base balance of the body is indicated. In this connection we expect to introduce 
the conception of salt and protein buffer solutions. 

Our outline for the study of blood in the third year calls for a brief study of 
various hemolyzing or laking agents (physical and chemical agents, unknown con- 
stituents of blood serum, bacterial products, vegetable poisons and snake venoms). 

An elementary study of immunity is undertaken. Natural, active and 
passive immunity are discussed in some detail. The relationship between in- 
fection and active immunity, also the artificial production of active immunity 
by the use of vaccine viruses, toxins, bacterial vaccines, toxin antitoxin mixtures 
and proteins (allergens) is given in considerable detail. 

The preparation-and characteristics of immune sera and antitoxins are de- 
scribed and related to the chemistry of the blood proteins discussed in the second 
year. 

The preparation and characteristics of cowpox virus and of the attenuated 
virus of rabies employed in the Pasteur Antirabic treatment is discussed and some- 
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thing of the history of the discovery and development of these two important 
procedures is introduced. 

The idea of the primary toxicity of several proteins (toxicity of human serum 
for guinea-pigs) is introduced and very carefully distinguished from the toxicity 
of proteins to animals previously sensitized by small injections of the same protein 
(anaphylaxis). Upon the foundation thus laid a discussion of desensitization 
by means of specific food and pollen proteins (allergens) is presented. ‘The diag- 
nostic tests for protein sensitivity are also considered. 

The preparation and action of bacterial vaccines, autogenous and stock 
vaccines, are discussed in some detail. 

The coagulation of the blood is again studied and the action of various tissue 
extracts marketed for the purpose of hastening the coagulation of blood are dis- 
cussed and their action demonstrated. 

The phagocytic action of the white blood corpuscles is reviewed and the idea 
of opsonins is introduced and discussed in a rather elementary way. 

Perhaps more space than is necessary has been given to a discussion to our 
outline on the blood but this has been done because of the relative complexity 
of the subject and the considerable importance of the topics introduced. 

The ductless glands are similarly treated in our outline. For example, in 
the first year, the elementary anatomy and physiology of the thyroid gland are 
discussed with special reference to hypothyroidism, pathological as well as ex- 
perimental, also hyperthyroidism both experimental and pathological are dis- 
cussed. In the second year the relation of the thryoid gland to basal metabolism 
is discussed and an elementary review of Kendall’s work on thyroxin is presented. 
In the third year various medicinal products of the thyroid gland are discussed 

as is also the Hunt Acetonitril Method of assay of thyroid preparations. 

These illustrations are, I believe, sufficient to indicate our method of attack. 
The topics which we introduce in the first year are as follows: 


1. The cell 6. Respiration 11. Excretion 

2. Tissues 7. Food materials 12. Nervous system 
3. Muscle physiology 8. Digestion 13. Special senses 
4. Blood 9. Absorption 14. Ductless glands 
5. Circulation 10. Metabolism 15. Reproduction 


Our topics for the second year are as follows: 


1. Carbohydrates 6. Gastric digestion 11. Nutrition (including vitamines) 
2. Fats 7. Digestion in the intestine 12. Chemistry of blood 

3. Proteins 8. Metabolism 13. Ductless glands 

4. Enzymes 9. Excretion (Urine) 14. Brain and nervous tissue 

5. Salivary digestion 10. Feces 15. Chemistry of several tissues 


Our topics for the third year are as follows: 


1. Principles of immunity and their application to a study of jmmunizing agents. 
2. Medicinal biological products obtained from ductless glands and from other tissues. 
3. The physiologic action of drugs and their biologic assay. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the Consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE III of Chapter VII reads: ‘The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as set forth in ARTICLE I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall in no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
toit. And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association.” 

ARTICLE IV of Chapter VII reads: “Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 





to the JouRNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 

Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 


the reporter. 


BALTIMORE. 


At the meeting of the Baltimore Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
at the Emerson Hotel on April 29, 1927, a 
motion picture, “How Biologicals Are Made,” 
was shown by Mr. Charles Stevens of the 
Department of Experimental Medicine, of 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

The picture was in two reels—a total of 
2000 feet, and portrayed the story in con- 
secutive fashion. Diphtheria Antitoxin was 
used to illustrate the manufacture of Anti- 
toxins and Serums and the scenes showed the 
collection of bacteria from a patient having 
Diphtheria, plating to obtain a pure culture, 
the planting of the bouillon with this pure 
culture, filtration of the bouillon after the 
diphtheria bacilli have been grown in it to 
obtain the toxin, determining strength of 
toxin by testing on the guinea-pigs, inoculation 
of toxin into the horse, bleeding of the animal, 
the collection of the serum, the use of the 
guinea-pigs for the testing of the serum for 
its antitoxic power, and concentration of the 
serum and testing for purity and potency. 

Typhoid Vaccine was used to illustrate the 
manufacture of all Vaccines and the scenes 
shown gave a very clear picture of the method 
of preparing Bacterial Vaccines. Small Pox 
Vaccine showed the inspection of heifers by 
veterinarians, the testing of heifers with 
tuberculin, the preparation of the animal for 
inoculation, the inoculation process, the propa- 
gation period and removal of the vaccine pulp. 


Other interesting scenes were the growing 
of Cannabis and Digitalis at Parkedale, the 
standardization of serums, bacterial vaccines 
and vaccine virus, the injection of antimeningo- 
coccic serum directly into the spinal canal of a 
patient and an old photograph injecting the 
first horse with diphtheria toxin in 1894. 

Before the film was shown there was a short 
introductory talk, explaining briefly and con- 
cisely the difference between antitoxins and 
serums and what bacterial vaccines are. 

Continuing the excellent musical programs 
which were instituted some time ago, the 
soloist was Miss Helen Rouse, who pleasingly 
entertained the members and guests with 
several well chosen vocal selections. 

Vice-President Frank L. Black presided at 
the meeting. 

B. Outve Coue, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHICAGO. 


The 166th meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Asso- 
CIATION was held Friday evening, April 8, 
1927, at the University of Illinois School of 
Pharmacy, President Gathercoal presiding. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mr. 
P. J. Kolb, who presented an interesting talk 
on the “History of Mechanical Refrigeration.” 
He traced the development from the first 
records of the use of snow and ice to artificial 
ice and mechanical refrigeration of to-day. 
In the ancient times snow was first used to 
cool the wines, the snow being stored in great 
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trenches. The ancient Egyptians knew the 
secret of cooling by evaporation, filling porous 
vessels with water and exposing to the night 
winds. Frozen ices and desserts first became 
popular during the time of Richard the Lion 
Hearted. 

The first record of ice delivery in America 
dates back to 1805 when it was sent to Mar- 
tinique to stay the ravages of yellow fever. 

He told of the discovery of producing cold 
by the evaporation of liquefied ammonia by 
Faraday. The first ice machine was invented 
in 1775. In 1875 the first ammonia com- 
pression machine was introduced in the United 
States by Dr. Linde. Many gases have been 
used to produce a lowering of temperature, 
among which are ammonia, sulphur dioxide, 
methyl chloride and carbon dioxide. Carbon 
dioxide was not suitable because of the high 
pressure necessary to liquefy the gas. Methyl 
chloride has not proved to be satisfactory 
because of its great diffusibility. Ammonia 
is now used in most of the larger refrigeration 
plants to cool the brine solution and is easily 
compressed but is not the ideal gas for small 
refrigeration plants as it loses its strength 
through contact with the lubricants. Sul- 
phur dioxide appears to be the best gas for 
use in the smaller refrigeration systems. It 
is easily compressed and, because of its affinity 
for oil, aids lubrication. Difficulties were first 
encountered because the gases were not dry 
but this has been overcome by completely 
drying the gas and the machine itself. 

Mr. Hyde of the Frigidaire Company gave 
a demonstration of the mechanical refrig- 
eration and explained in detail the principles 
and way in which cooling effect is obtained and 
the temperature regulated. The gas is com- 
pressed in a chamber, passes through cooling 
coils, is then expanded or vaporized in vacuum, 
passing through coils when it absorbs the heat 
and is then compressed again by the machine. 
The practical use for mechanical refriger- 
ation was emphasized. It is being used in 
iceless soda fountains and refrigerators where 
several different temperatures may be main- 
tained by the same cooling machine. It 
can thus be regulated for syrups, ice cream, 
biologicals, etc., which require different tem- 

peratures. The cost of upkeep is less than 
for ice. 

Mr. Munson of the Bishop-Babcock Com- 
pany presented the use of mechanical re- 
frigeration in soda fountains. They are more 
economical to operate although the initial 
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cost is higher. Shrinkage in ice cream which 
is usually about 25% of the total may be re- 
duced one half because the ice cream may be 
kept hard at all times and in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Kramer of the Guaranty Soda Fountain 
Company spoke on the value of the fountain 
to the present day pharmacist. According 
to statistics the soda fountain contributes 
14% of the total sales in drug stores. 

A general discussion followed and a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered the speakers of 
the evening. 

S. W. Morrison, Secretary. 


DETROIT. 


The April meeting of the Detroit Branch 
of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION was held April 12th in the headquarters 
of the Wayne County Medical Society. Din- 
ner was served prior to the meeting. Presi- 
dent Rowe presided; the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and approved. Mr. 
Seltzer, Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, reported the following nominees: 


President, A. A. Wheeler. 

First Vice-President, R. H. Blair. 

Second Vice-President, Justin L. Rodgers. 

Secretary, Bernard A. Bialk. 

Chairman, Program Committee, R. T. Lakey. 

Treasurer, F. F. Ingram, Jr. 

E. K. Field moved the report of the committee 
be accepted, seconded by William A. Hall— 
Carried. 

President Rowe then introduced the speak- 
ers of the evening, Messrs. A. E. Moyer and 
Walter E. Meyer. They represented the 
clerks on the Program, this being Clerks’ 
Night. Mr. Moyer, the first speaker, gave 
a most interesting and complete paper on 
“Treatise on Narcotic Records.’’ His paper 
emphasized the necessity of making accurate 
reports of narcotics to comply with the Harri- 
son Law. Mr. Moyer told how these reports 
and records were handled at the store where 
he is responsible for the narcotics. 

Mr. Meyer followed with an excellent paper 
entitled “The Drug Clerk’s Problems and 
Answers.”’ He said the Prescription Depart- 
ment is the backbone of the drug store and 
not the numerous side-lines as is the general 
thought, for there it is that a real public ser- 
vice is rendered. He stressed the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the drug clerks who 
would be the proprietors of to-morrow and 
owe their employers the best efforts possible 
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in maintaining and upholding the reputation 
established by the stores where they are em- 
ployed. 

A general discussion followed. Mr. Field 
told of a scheme employed by them in marking 
the price of prescriptions on the label, ena- 
bling the clerk to tell the customer the price 
on refills without any trouble. Mr. Hall 
answered a question raised by Mr. Meyer in 
regard to the proper reply to a patient’s in- 
quiry as to the benefits of a prescription. 
He said the further we keep away from com- 
menting on the prescription the better. Mr. 
Seltzer, however, said it was not wise to give 
the impression that the information was being 
withheld nor that we did not know. He also 
expressed his appreciation of both papers; 
he said they were wonderfully beneficial to 
both the proprietor and the clerk. 

Dr. Dykema, manager of the Mutual Drug 
Co. of Detroit, cited several examples of nar- 
cotic difficulties, proving the necessity of 
the Government’s requirement that a strict 
record of all narcotics must be made. 

Mr. Lakey commented on the Clerks’ pro- 
gram which he said was a good beginning. 
He said the clerk of to-day is undersold on 
Pharmacy and oversold on the commercial 
side of the drug store. He encouraged the 
clerks to become members of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION where the clerks’ 
proprietors and the clerks are on the same 
level and can exchange ideas. This paved 
the way for a very lively discussion led by 
Dr. Dykema who was so well pleased with 
the Clerks’ program that he offered to donate 
$25.00 towards a fund to stimulate interest 
in the ranks of the clerks and students for 
writing papers and appearing before the De- 
troit Branch. 

Mr. Seltzer said the proposition was too 
good to be passed by lightly and he further 
suggested that memberships also be considered 
as prizes for writers of papers. President 
Rowe told of his experience in a similar pro- 
gram that brought splendid results. He 
thanked the speakers for the excellent papers 
and the enthusiasm aroused by them. He 
said he hoped this was only the beginning of 
these programs offered by the clerks. 

Chairman Seltzer reported the following 
additions to the nominations: 

Council of Clerks, Olivia Williams and 
William F. Smith; Council of students, De- 
troit College of Pharmacy, Charles Robert- 
son and Clifford Anderson. 
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Detroit City College and the University of 
Michigan representatives were not ready to 
report at this time. 

E. K. Field moved the additions to the 
nominations be accepted, seconded by William 
A. Hall, and carried by vote. 

BERNARD A. BIALK, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The April meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION was held Tuesday evening, 
April 12th, at the P. A. R. D. Building, 2017 
Spring Garden St., President Hendrickson 
presiding. 

A large number of those present had at- 
tended the regular dinner at the Touraine early 
in the evening and the meeting itself was 
called to order at 8:30 o’clock. 

Upon a motion from the floor the reading 
of the March minutes was dispensed with. 

The Secretary read several communications 
and announced the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the following committees to serve 
for the ensuing year: 

Practical Pharmacy: William L. Cliffe, Chair- 
man; John J. Kelley and J. W. England. 

Professional Relations: Dr. H. C. Wood, 
Jr., Chairman, W. W. McNeary and Ivor 
Griffith. 

Membership: Leo G. Penn, Chairman, Otto 
Kraus, B. C. Goodhart, William J. Stone- 
back, C. Louis Seip, C. C. Pines and Harry 
D. Silver. 

Entertainment: J. W. E. Harrisson, Chair- 
man, Elmer Michener and Ralph R. Foran. 

The tentative program as made out for 
the year was also read and special attention 
was called to the May meeting at which time 
Mr. Robert L. Hobart, of the Merchandising 
Department of the Wharton School, will be 
the speaker. This being the last meeting 
of the year it will be devoted to an effort to 
give the retailers some special merchandising 
notes and pointers to help them carry over 
the dull summer months. 

Chairman Penn of the Membership com- 
mittee presented applications for membership 
for Benjamin Cantor and Placido Venuto. 
These men were accepted by the Branch pend- 
ing the action of the parent Association. 

Mention was again made of the voting 
which is under way for the A. Pu. A. head- 
quarters building and members were urged to 
follow the original resolution of the Branch 
in casting their votes for Washington, D. C. 

A feature of the evening’s program was a 
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skit entitled “‘A Typical Day in a Prescrip- 
tion Store.” This was presented by Mr. 
Charles T. Pickett and a small cast including 
B. C. Goodhart, C. Louis Seip, Ambrose 
Hunsberger, Howard J. Siegfried and A. G. 
Keller. This was one of the most interesting 
and valuable programs that the branch has 
had for many a day. The story was staged 
in a prescription store with Mr. Pickett acting 
as proprietor. He first placed his audience 
in a receptive mood and then opened the store 
for business, looking over the morning mail 
with its usual amount of advertising cir- 
culars, bills and a few refill prescriptions. 
Then the customers came in one by one and 
as each event took place some special feature 
of dispensing or manipulation was involved 
which proved to be very unique. For in- 


stance the mail order brought in a prescrip- 
tion refill which proved to contain a narcotic. 
Prescriptions came in for high-priced items 
and combinations difficult to compound, also 
several with excessive doses. Then the doctor 
also made his appearance requesting a nar- 
cotic solution for office use and pure alcohol, 
etc. 

At the close of their part of the program 
Mr. Pickett and his cast were given hearty 
applause and a rising vote of thanks and every- 
one said that it was a very enjoyable and 
valuable program. 

Considerable discussion followed and the 
subject was so interesting that it was with 
difficulty that the meeting broke up after 11 
o'clock. 

ApLeY B. NicnHo.s, Secretary. 





“SHALL CONGRESS HAVE POWER OF 
LIFE AND DEATH OVER THE SICK?” 


In an article the above question is discussed 
and reported on by a committee, in the Jour- 
nal A. M. A. for April 30th. The introductory 
paragraphs are reprinted. The report of the 
committee is signed by Drs. Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, James F. McKernon, T. C. Chalmers, 
Charles L. Dana, Frederic E. Sondern, J. 
Bentley Squier, Harlow Brooks, N. B. Van 
Etten, Warren Coleman. 

“The Supreme Court has decided by a 
majority of 5 to 4, in the case of Lambert vs. 
Yellowley, that Congress has power to limit 
the amount of whisky which a physician may 
prescribe for a patient to one pint in ten days, 
irrespective of the patient’s condition or the 
physician’s opinion as to the patient’s needs. 

“Previously the Supreme Court had decided 
by unanimous opinion, in the case of Everard’s 
Breweries vs. Day, that Congress has power 
to declare that malt liquors are without 
therapeutic value and may not be used as 
remedial agents by physicians. 

“Under these decisions Congress becomes 
both pharmacologist and physician; Congress 
has power to decide what is and what is not 


medicine; Congress may fix by legislative fiat 
the dosage of remedies contained in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. And under these de- 
cisions, Congress may penalize any physician 
who dares to oppose his trained judgment to 
the fiat of Congress, by forbidding him to use 
whisky and wines in his practice for a year, 
and by fine or imprisonment or both. 

“‘Not even the Middle Ages may boast of a 
greater triumph of legislative imperialism over 
the methods and achievements of science.” 

The closing paragraphs read: 

“Once the people realize that Congress, in 
the Volstead Act, has arrogated to itself the 
functions of the physician, the question 

“Shall Congress Have Power of Life and 
Death Over the Sick? will be answered at the 
polls instead of in the courts.” 


Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon-general 
United States Public Health Service will be 
the commencement speaker at the Medical 
College of Virginia at Richmond on Tuesday, 
May 3lst. Doctor Cumming is an alumnus 
in medicine both of the University of Virginia 
and the Medical College of Virginia. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-1927. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 9. 
April 30, 1927. 


To the Members of the Council: 

88. Local Secretary for 1926-1927. Motion 
No. 28 (See Council Letter No. 8, page 366) 
has been carried and A. W. Pauley of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been elected as Local Secretary. 

89. Application to Use the Text of the N. F. 
V. Motion No. 29 (See Council Letter No. 
8, page 366) has been carried and Hugh C. 
Muldoon and Adrian T. Ward have been so 
advised. 

90. Budget Appropriation for the Drug 
Trade Bureau of Public Information. Motion 
No. 30 (See Council Letter No. 8, page 366) 
has been carried and this appropriation has 
been increased to $400.00. 

91. Election of Members. Motion No. 31 
(See Council Letter No. 8, page 51) and 
Motion No. 32 (See Council Letter No. 8, 
page 367) have been carried. Applicants 
for membership numbered 108 to 135 inclusive 
and applicants for membership numbered 
H-274 to H-364 are therefore declared elected. 

92. Honorarium to the Chairman of the 
Committee on National Formulary. ‘The follow- 
ing communication has been received: 


“To the Council, 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSN. 

The undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the National Formu- 
lary, believing that an appropriate 
honorarium should be awarded to Wilbur 
L,. Scoville for his devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing work as chairman of the N. F. 
Committee and understanding that Chair- 
man Scoville is loath to accept an hono- 
rarium, unless honoraria are also provided 
for the other 14 members of the Com- 
mittee, respectfully present to the A. 
Pu. A. Council their views on the situa- 
tion as follows: 

1. We have counted it an honor to 
serve under Chairman Scoville and we were 
only too glad to do our small part under 
his leadership. We therefore positively 
decline to accept any honoraria for the 


advisory work which we had the honor of 
performing. 

2. On the other hand, Chairman 
Scoville’s work in connection with N. F. 
revision was so enormous that its value 
to the A. Pu. A. cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. However, in the past 
revisions, the chairman of the N. F. Com- 
mittee has been given and has accepted 
an honorarium and such recognition of 
Chairman Scoville’s work should be given 
by the A. Pu. A. Council and should be 
accepted by Chairman Scoville. 

3. We therefore suggest to the A. 
Pu. A. Council that it appropriate the 
sum of $1000 out of the N. F. Fund as 
an honorarium to Chairman Scoville, and 
as a slight token of the Association’s 
appreciation of the great work performed 
by Chairman Scoville in bringing the re- 
cent revision of the National Formulary 
to a successful conclusion. 

(Signed by)* 

H. V. ARNY 

G. M. BERINGER 
H. A. B. DUNNING 
BERNARD FANTUS 
O. A. FARWELL 

S. L. Hmvton 

E. L. NEwWCoMB 
Otto RAUBENHEIMER 
L. A. SELTZER 

C. M. SNow 

P. Henry UTECH 
C. H. LAWALL.” 


(Motion No. 33.) It is moved by Hilton that 
the sum of $1000 as an Honorarium be paid to 
W. L. Scoville as a token of the appreciation 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
for his splendid services as Chairman of the 
Committee on the National Formulary in bring- 
ing the Fifth Revision of the National Formulary 
to a successful conclusion. A vote on this 
motion will be called for in three weeks. 

93. Sales of the N. F. V. Series B of the 





* Prof. E. Fullerton Cook is in Europe and 
Dr. H. Engelhardt died Feb. 9, 1927. 
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N. F. V, consisting of 10,000 copies buckram 
bound, has been completed and part of them 
delivered to the distributors. With the quarter 
ending February 28, 1927, practically all of 
Series A, consisting of 20,000 copies, had been 
sold. 

94. Award of the Contract for Printing and 
Mailing Volume 14 of the Year Book, covering 
the Year 1925. ‘The following communication 
has been received from Chairman DuMez of 
the Committee on Publications: 


“Invitations to submit bids on Volume 
14 of the YEAR Book were sent out some 
time ago and several bids were received. 
It is the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Publications that the contract 
for the printing and mailing of Volume 
14 of the YEAR Book be awarded to the 
Lancaster Press of Lancaster, Pa. This 
firm printed Volume 13 and their work was 
satisfactory. The bid for Volume 14 is 
practically the same as for Volume 13. 
After the contract is awarded, an en- 
quiry will be sent to each member to learn 
those who desire a copy and only a suffi- 
cient number of copies to meet the de- 
mand will be ordered. Based on the 
experience with Volume 13, the total 
cost for Volume 14 will be much less.” 


(Motion No, 34.) It is moved by DuMez 
that the Contract for Printing and Mailing 
Volume 14 of the Year Book be awarded to the 
Lancaster Press of Lancaster, Pa. 

A vote on this motion is called for at this 
time but will be considered as tentative if 
any member wishes to submit comments or 
desires additional information. 

95. Trademarking the Journal. A certifi- 
cate of registration of a trade mark for 
the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has been received from 
the Commissioner of Patents. This certifi- 
cate remains in force for twenty years from 
the second day of December 1926, unless 
sooner terminated by law. (See Council 
Letter No. 12, 1925-1926, page 504.) 

96. Applications for Membership. The 
applications properly endorsed and accom- 
panied by the first year’s dues have been re- 
ceived: 

No. 136, Herman L. Berger, 115 Palisade 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; No. 137, William Britt, 
Britt’s Pharmacy, Juneau, Alaska; No. 138, 
John Cameron, Peking Union Medical College, 
Peking, China; No. 139, Benjamin Cantor, 
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19th & Christian Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
No. 140, C. M. Clark, c/o Strong Cobb & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; No. 141, W. H. Edelman, 
Sheridan, Wyo.; No. 142, Albert E. Ely, 
Glasgow, Ky.; No. 143, William Bradford 
Hayes, 2566 W. Fairmount Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.; No. 144, Edwin M. Holt, 116 R. St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C.; No. 145, Walter 
C. Jones, Birmingham Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala.; No. 146, Ralph Kitzmiller, 
Anchorage, Alaska; No. 147, Andrew P. 
Martin, Congress & Church Sts., Tucson, 
Ariz.; No. 148, Herbert R. Mayes, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y.; No. 149, John 
Bernard Murphy, 301 Pacific Ave., New Or- 
leans, La.; No. 150, I. M. Ostrum, Cor. 10th 
and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 151, 
C. R. Ott, U. S. Marine Hospital, Stapleton, 
S. IL, N. Y.; No. 152, Frederick Richard 
Rogers, Box 13, Dayton, Tenn.; No. 153, 
Robert Rowen, 864 No. Beachwood St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; No. 154, Herbert Inman 
Rudduck, 722 E. Third St., Mishawaka, Ind.; 
No. 155, Mabelle M. Sawyers, 20 N. Ashland, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; No. 156, Ernest C. Schmidt, 
450 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y.; No. 157, 
W. L. Seibert, 468 Dewitt St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
No. 158, Sister Catherine Gardner, 1401 
Division St., Baltimore, Md.; No. 159, William 
Oscar Smith, 1712 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; No. 160, Lawrence J. 
Taylor, P. O. Box 816, Eustis, Fla.; No. 161, 
Placido Venuto, 801 South 7th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 162, Adrian Turner Ward, 
North Conway, N. H.; No. 163, Harry Jones 
Wiest, 24 North Sherman St., York, Pa.; 
No. 164, Oliver Jacob Weinkauff, 429 Linn 
St., Peoria, II. 

(Motion No. 35.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

97. Applicants for Membership on Account 
of Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund. The following non-members of the 
A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more to the 
Headquarters Building Fund and have made 
a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They are 
entitled to membership and you are requested 
to vote on the applications which have been 
properly endorsed. 

H-365, Dorothy L. Bickel, Albany, Mo.; 
H-366, Kenneth Cross, 524 Baker St., Albany, 
Ore.; H-367, Marvin Wightman Davis II, 
Marion, S. C.; H-368, Harold C. Epley, 1017 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; H-369, Anna 
Pauline Flynn, 116 E. 20th St., South Port- 
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land, Ore.; H-370, George W. Gingell, 1504 
Sheridan St., Detroit, Mich.; H-371, Leo 
Daniel Goetz, R. R. No. 6, Brookville, Ohio; 
H-372, John O. Haman, Box 2465, Stanford 
University, Calif.; H-373, Harry W. Harris, 
500 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill.; H-374, 
Walter A. Harris, 500 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; H-375, William Stuart Hender, 815 W. 
37th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; H-376, Aina 
Luzelle Johnson, 429—10th Ave. East Duluth, 
Minn.; H-377, Eric Philip Johnson, 211 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y.; H-378, Orel Jones, 
Oconto, Nebr.; H-379, Kenneth Kerwood 
Kull, 110 N. 38th St., Omaha, Nebr ; H-380, 
Ralph Wendell Lewis, 522 S. Dodge St., 
Iowa City, Iowa; H-381, Herbert Mall, 511 
So. 4th St., Atchison, Kan.; H-382, Wilma 
Katherine Maus, 132 E. Graham Ave., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; H-383, William Herbert Mc- 
Croskey, West State St., Lawrenceville, IIL; 
H-384, Warren M. McGrath, 515 Central Ave., 
Superior, Nebr.; H-385, Cleopas John Messer, 
923 N. 4th Ave., Yakima, Wash.; H-386, Fred 
F. Montgomery, 2529 Third Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va.; H-387, Fred William Nehring, 2120 
E. Prairie Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H-388, John 
Joseph Neilan, 201 Main St., Milford, Mass.; 
H-389, Marie S. Pole, 27 Jefferson St., Lexing- 
ton, Va.; H-390, John Harmon Robinson, 
Frankston, Texas; H-391, Truman W. Rob- 
nett, Halsey, Oregon; H-392, Howard Irwin 
Scaggs, 1601 Light St., Baltimore, Md.; 
H-393, Edward Waters Whiteside, 1921 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.; H-394, 
Eugene Henry Wiggenhorn, c/o Martin Drug 
Co., No. 2, Tucson, Ariz. 

(Motion No. 36.) Vote on applications of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
for Membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

98. Applicants for Life Membership on 
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Account of Contributions to the Headquarters 
Building Fund. Under a provision made by 
the Board of Directors of the A. Pu. A. ata 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 7, 1923, a contributor to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund who subscribed 
$1000.00 or more is entitled to life member- 
ship. The following application, which has 
been properly endorsed, is submitted under 
this provision. 

No. L. M. 2. A. Homer Smith, 307 West 
Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

(Motion No. 37.) Vote on application for 
Life Membership in the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

99. Time of and Headquarters for the Next 
Annual Meeting. Local Secretary A. W. Pauley 
writes that the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments, after 4 careful survey of conditions, 
recommends to the Council that the week of 
August 22-27, 1927, be the time and the 
Coronado Hotel the Headquarters for the next 
annual meeting. The Committee desires to 
have these suggested dates selected as this is 
the last week of the annual program of the 
Municipal Open-Air Opera and they plan 
to arrange an attendance on a performance of 
the opera as one of the entertainment features. 

(Motion No. 38.) It is moved by Kelly that 
the week of August 22-27, 1927, be selected as 
the time and the Coronado Hotel of St. Louis, 
Mo., as the Headquarters for the annual meeting 
of the A. Ph. A. for 1926-27. Mr. Pauley 
asks that the decision of the Council be given 
as promptly as possible so that the arrange- 
ments for the meeting may be completed. 
A vote is therefore called for at this time but 
will be considered as tentative if any members 
object or desire additional information. 

E. F. Keury, Secretary. 





DONATIONS TO THE AMERICAN 

PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Hynson, Westcott & Dunning have donated 
92 volumes to the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
AssociaTION. Most of them are text and 
reference books on pharmacy, chemistry, etc.; 
none of them are recent editions. Among 
them are 21 volumes of the American Journal 
of Pharmacy, a General Index (up to 1873) 
and Decennial Index (1891). The oldest vol- 
ume is “‘Coxe’s Medical Dictionary,’’ 1817. 

The JouRNAL expresses thanks to the donors 
on behalf of the A. Pu. A. 


THE FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 

It is hoped that much sickness will not 
follow the devastation and destruction brought 
about by the floods. The sufferers have the 
sympathy of the country, but this amounts 
to little more than giving assurance that they 
are not forgotten. The Red Cross has been 
doing great work; the Government has given 
every assistance possible and is now directing 
efforts to prevent outbreaks of disease and 
sickness in the recently inundated areas. 
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THE LISTER CENTENARY: A PHAR- 
MACIST COLLABORATOR WITH 
LISTER. 


The following particulars are taken from 
a biographical sketch of Mr. William Greig, 
J. P. M. P. S., proprietor of the New Apoth- 
ecaries Company, Glasgow, in ‘The Chem- 
ists’ and Druggists’ Year-Book”’ for Scotland 
for 1925. ‘“‘Mr. Greig, who is a hale and 
hearty veteran of 81, was personally connected 
with Lister in his early experiments for 
the production of antiseptic surgical dress- 
ings, many of which were carried out in the 
laboratory of the New Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Glassford Street. Lister at that time was one 
of the surgeons at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
and his original idea seems to have been to 
use some kind of plaster. He visited the New 
Hall twice a week, and usually remained about 
two hours, while his wife sat knitting in the 
carriage and pair at the door. At first an 
ointment prepared from lead plaster was tried, 
but this did not answer; next came a prepa- 
ration of shellac on tinfoil, which was also 
a failure. Then an attempt was made to 
spread a plaster on guttapercha tissue. Lis- 
ter was warned that this was impracticable 
but was not convinced until after ocular dem- 
onstration. Finally, a carbolized plaster was 
produced, which proved fairly satisfactory. 
This was used largely in Lister’s own prac- 
tice, and as he described it and its applica- 
tions in communications to the medical Press, 
this created a large demand for the plaster 
both at home and abroad. It was not until 
later that Lister, who was a born experimental- 
ist, hit on the brilliant idea of impregnating 
gauze with various antiseptic solutions.” 
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HAWTHORNE’S “PRIVATEER.” — 
AN APOTHECARY. 


‘‘Papers of an Old Dartmoor Prisoner’’ were 
published in the Democratic Review by Na- 
thanial Hawthorne. These recounted the 
experiences of a young American privateers- 

















man on sea and land during the War of 1812. 
Once these papers were credited to Hawthorne, 
until the manuscript copy disproved his author- 
ship. Recently the papers were published in 
“The Yarn of a Yankee Privateer,’”’ but the 
author was unknown until quite recently 
when convincing proof established the fact 
that Benjamin F. Browne, a Salem, Mass., 
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apothecary was the author and the “Yankee 
Privateer.” An account of the search to 
find out the author and a sketch of him is pub- 
lished in the Literary Digest for April 9, 1927. 
Permission to abstract and use the half-tone 
has been kindly granted by the publishers— 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Benjamin F. Browne was born in 1793, in 
Salem, Mass.—the early home of the late 
former Treasurer of the A. Pu. A., S. A. D. 
Sheppard. His ancestry is traced back seven 
generations to John Browne, who joined the 
first church in Salem, in 1637. Benjamin F. 
Browne was apprenticed to a Salem apothe- 
cary in 1807, and served five years. He en- 
gaged as surgeons’ assistant on board the 
privateer Alfred. Later he accepted the posi- 
tion as Captain’s clerk on the privateering 
schooner Frolic, which was captured by the 
English man-of-war Heron and the crew held 
in Barbados for a time and then sent to Eng- 
land (Dartmoor) on the ship Benbow, Cap- 
tain Shortland. The sufferings he endured 
are related in the memoir. On May 1, 1815, 
he was released and returned to Salem, where 
he reéntered the drug business, prospered and 
took an active interest in the religious, 
political and social life of his city. He 
became State Senator, and served as post- 
master of Salem from 1845-1849. After re- 
tirement from the drug business he indulgéd 
in literary and historical pursuits. He died 
in Salem in 1873. 


CENTENARY OF INVENTION OF 
FRICTION MATCHES. 


E. C. Bennison, President of Birmingham 
(England) Pharmaceutical Association, in a 
letter to the Editor of the Pharmaceutical 
Journal and Pharmacist, under date of April 
12th, states that while an apprentice of the late 
William Hardcastle, Stockton-on-Tees, who 
purchased the stock and records of the phar- 
macy of John Walker—he successfully searched 
the archives of the store for the historic day- 
book, wherein the first sale of ‘friction lights,” 
on April 1827, to John Hixon is recorded. 
It seems, a controversy arose over the question 
of who invented the friction match and the 
finding of the day-book settled the question 
for all time. 

We are advised there is no photograph of 
John Walker obtainable, he was the son of 
a Stockton tradesman; educated as a surgeon, 
he afterward qualified as a druggist and set 
up in business in 1819. The invention of the 


“friction light” was the product of an experi- 
mental mind; frequently called upon to supply 
a percussion powder containing potassium 
chlorate for hunters and sportsmen prompted 
the druggist to prepare sticks with the chemi- 
cal which for ignition were dipped into sul- 
phuric acid; next came the application of 
friction to produce ignition. None of the 
matches made by John Walker contained 
phosphorus; the use of the latter for “‘lucifers’’ 
may be credited to Charles Sauria, a French 
student in chemistry at Déle, in the Jura. 
For philanthropic reasons John Walker did 
not take out a patent for his invention and 
very soon others entered the business and im- 
proved on the “friction light.” He died in 
May 1859. A memorial is to be placed in 
Stockton, a tablet marks the site where this 
pharmacist-inventor had his shop. 


WORLD TRADE NOTES ON CHEMICALS 
AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 


Large Brazilian Insecticide and Disinfec- 
tant Trade.—Insecticides and disinfectants 
are largely used in Brazil owing to the presence 
of ants, mosquitoes, ticks and other forms 
of insect life. The principal disinfectants for 
household use in “‘Cruzwaldinha’’ manufac- 
ture in Brazil, and “Pearsons’’ imported from 
Great Britain. The majority of animal dips 
are at present supplied by Great Britain in 
barrels or drums. 

Alleged Discovery for Producing Inorganic 
Acids.—Two French chemists report that they 
have acquired exclusive rights to new formulas 
for producing formic, oxalic, lactic acid and 
ethyl lactate. It is claimed that the three 
acids produced by their process can be sold 
at 5 francs per kilo with a profit of 30 per cent 
and that ethyl lactate can be produced for 
sale at 30 francs per kilo with a profit of 20 
francs. The present approximate value of 
the franc is $0.0391. The names of the French 
chemists are available to interested American 
firms by request to the Chemical Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. The Bureau has not 
investigated the alleged discoveries and can- 
not assume any responsibility as to their com- 
mercial value, or express an opinion of the 
merits of the method. (Commercial Attache 
C. L. Jones, Paris.) 

Drugs and Disinfectants Bill Introduced into 
South African Parliament.—A bill has been 
introduced in the South African Parliament 
by the Minister of Public Health, to con- 
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solidate and amend the laws relating to the 
importation and sale of drugs and disinfec- 
tants. The sale of any drugs adulterated or 
falsely described is prohibited and provisions 
will be made concerning the use of preserva- 
tives or coloring matters. All imported drugs 
or disinfectants may be detained and examined 
to see that they conform to the regulations. 
In the case of disinfectants a label must be 
attached, stating the names of the active in- 
gredients, the percentage or proportion of 
each of the efficacy of the disinfectant expressed 
in definite numerical terms, as compared with 
a standard prescribed by regulations, and 
the name and address of the manufacturer or 
his agent. 

New German Dye Trust Anaesthetic.—Berlin 
surgeons reported favorably, at a meeting of 
the Berlin Medical Society on March 23rd, on 
a new Dye Trust (I. G.) anesthetic, known 
so far as “E 107.” This is said to be a bro- 
mine preparation with the advantage of being 
introduced in solutions rectally into the in- 
testinal canal, producing general anaesthesia. 

Subjectively, ‘““E 107,” with almost instan- 

taneous effect, is said to relieve the patient 
of the anguish and excitement often accom- 
panying the taking of other anaesthetics. 
Heart and pulse are said to remain normal 
and a blood pressure is not reduced, nor are 
nerves or lungs damaged in the taking. Even 
patients over 70 years of age have taken it 
without disturbance. No disagreeable after 
effects were observed. Objectively, its use 
relieves the surgeon of wearing a mask while 
at work. Chloroform, ether and other anaes- 
thetics can be given additionally in special 
cases. 
A final appraisal of the new anaesthetic is 
not given as yet, because of lack of entire 
agreement in the profession, and further ex- 
periments are awaited. The majority, how- 
ever, characterize “E 107’’ as an advance be- 
yond other inhalation anaesthetics, and fore- 
see its acceptance by the profession. (Trade 
Commissioner William T. Daugherty.) 


THE WELLCOME HISTORICAL 
MEDICAL MUSEUM. 


A COLLECTION ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
MEDICINE AND ALLIED SCIENCES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


We are indebted to Mr. Henry S. Wellcome 
for a copy of an illustrated volume of the 
Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research and 
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Museum of Medical Science, including Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

The Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
contains an extensive collection of rare dbjects, 
pictures, sculptures, manuscripts, early printed 
books, etc., illustrating the evolution and 
practice of Medicine and Allied Sciences 
throughout the world from prehistoric times, 
and includes a section dealing with primitive 
medicine, surgery and the healing arts among 
savage and semi-civilized peoples of to-day. 

Special sections are devoted to Memorial 
Collections of objects originated by, used by, 
or associated with eminent men who have 
made history by their great achievements in 
medical science. These include Dr. Edward 
Jenner’s relics, original manuscripts, instru- 
ments, etc., connected with his development 
of vaccine treatment for small-pox, and also 
Lord Lister’s original appliances, chemical 
reagents and other materials which he used in 
the development of his methods of antiseptic 
surgery as practiced by him in the “Lister 
Ward” of the Glasgow Infirmary and else- 
where. A portion of the original “Lister 
Ward,” reconstructed from the actual material 
and fitted with the original equipment, forms 
an important exhibit in the Museum. 

The aim and purpose of the Founder are to 
render the collections of real educative value 
and to make them helpful to research workers, 
students and others interested in the History 
of Medicine and Allied Sciences. 

The Museum was reopened at a Ceremony 
presided over by Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bt., 
K.C.B., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic, University of Cambridge. 
In the unavoidable, and deeply regretted, 
absence of the Founder (Mr. Henry S. Well- 
come) the guests were received by Sir Humphry 
Rolleston and Dr. John D. Comrie, M.A., 
F.R.C.P., F.S.A., Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine, Edinburgh University. 


LISTER CENTENARY EXHIBITION. 


The official Lister Centenary Exhibition, 
held at the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, 54A, Wigmore Street, was inaugu- 
rated by a Reception on Thursday, April 7, 
1927, at which the guests were received by 
Sir W. Watson Cheyne, Bt., K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.Se., LL.D., M.B., C.M., F.R.C.S., F.RS., 
who was supported by Sir St.Clair Thomson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., and by Professor 
Archibald Young, B.Sc., M.B., C.M., F.R.F.- 
P.S., Regius Professor of Surgery, University 
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of Glasgow. They were assisted by C. M. 
Wenyon, Esq., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.B., B.Sc., 
Director-in-Chief, Wellcome Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research; S. H. Daukes, Esq., O.B.E., 
B.A., M.B., D.P.H., Director of Museum, 
Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research; and 
L. W. G. Malcolm, Esq., M.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Conservator, Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum. 

Over 400 distinguished guests were present. 


A MUSEUM FOR PHARMACY. 


At the A. Pu. A. meeting, Dr. Edward 
Kremers said in part: 

“There are two types of museums to which 
the attention of this Section might well be 
directed. The first, and older, is the pharmacy 
unit in the Germanisches Museum in Nuern- 
berg. It consists of an historical ‘Apotheke,’ 
a laboratory, and a ‘Material-kammer.’ Some 
years ago upon the return from one of his 
European trips, Professor Haskins, whose 
‘Mediaeval Science’ appeared in book form 
within the last twelvemonth, told me how he 
had enjoyed the Germanic Museum and that 
he thought more of the pharmaceutical unit 
than of any other. Not so long ago, the 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Museums visited Madison and, while inspect- 
ing the Museum of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, told the Curator that the Historical 
Drug Store was its best unit. Now the Wis- 
consin Historical Drug Store does not begin 
to compare, in a way, with the ‘Historische 
Apotheke’ of the Germanic Museum, yet this 
dictum by an expert reveals the possibilities 
in this direction. 

“The second type of museum is represented 
by the ‘Deutsches Museum’ in Munich, the 
new home of which was recently dedicated. I 
had the pleasure of visiting this museum in 
1907, hence many years before it had acquired 
its present greatness and importance. Yet 
even then the underlying principles became 
apparent in well-nigh every unit. By way of 
illustration, the development of the modern 
polariscope from the calcite crystal, through 
the Nichols prism, etc., was illustrated by 
objects, accompanied by explanatory cards, 
step by step. Moreover, the visitor was 
permitted to handle the individual parts as 
well as the complete instrument for the pur- 
pose of studying its principles and application. 
Such a museum is an educational institution 
of the first order. 

“Take but a single illustration, that of 
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opium, and apply the same principles, and 
you can conjure up a unit of a museum that 
would be worthy of the A. PH. A. We have 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of possibilities of 
the same kind. The question will not be one 
of dearth of material but of superabundance. 
We could well fill the entire building with 
museum material if we but had the money to 
collect it and take care of it. But the museum 
will be but one of our problems. The Histori- 
cal Section will be equally concerned with the 
library and the Archives.” 


REPLICA OF ANCIENT PHARMACY. 


A replica of a fifteenth century pharmacy 
that was exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 
1900 has been presented to the physiology 
department of the University of Cincinnati, 
where it is installed in the lecture room. The 
central fountain, designed and modeled by 
Innocenti Bruno and Prosperi Francesco, is 
set in the wall between cases containing jars 
and vases, and in front of the fountain stands 
the apothecary’s counter. The herbs are 
reproduced pictorially in tiles and in the floor 
with a remarkable degree of artistry in form 
and color. The general idea was that of 
Prof. Carlo Guerrini. The ceramics are the 
work of the Cantagalli pottery of Florence. 

The Bristol (England) Museum has recently 
purchased a large bronze mortar, 12 inches 
high by 14!/2 inches in diameter at the rim, 
inscribed, ‘‘George Smith, Apothecary, Bristol, 
1733.”" The directors of the Museum accept 
this casting as an evidence that the bronze- 
casting industry existed in Bristol prior to the 
date given. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Prof. Anton Hogstad spoke before the lunch- 
eon club of St. Louis druggists at the April meet- 
ing on “Pharmacy of To-day To-morrow.” 
He dwelt at length upon the oral administra- 
tion of drugs and their change reaching the 
blood current due to the action of stomach 
secretions and the action of biliary fluid. He 
referred to the fact that our knowledge of 
future chemistry will come from investigations 
of the fresh herb, root and leaf, the growing 
plant, and urged those interested in plant life 
to visit the drug garden of the St. Louis College 
of Pharmacy in Shaw’s garden where he had 
under cultivation a number of new plants. 

Frank E. Holliday, General Representative 
of the N. W. D. A., celebrated the 60th anni- 
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versary of his entrance into the drug business, 
April llth. During his career he has held three 
positions—as a member of a retail drug firm 
in Topeka, then associated with the N. A. R. D. 
and thereafter with the N. W. D. A. He is 
now taking life easier than in former days and 
recently returned from a 30-day trip to the 
British West Indies accompanied by Mrs. 
Holliday. 

Charles F. Matthews, former head of the 
offices of Sharp & Dohme in Chicago, recently 
returned from a trip around the world. He 
was guest at the monthly dinner of the N. Y. 
Veteran Druggists’ Association, on April 5th. 

Dr. George C. Diekman, associate dean of 
Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, 
has been granted a two-year Sabbatical leave 
from the college and will be absent during 
1927 and 1928. Prof. Diekman has been a 
member of the faculty in the latter institute 
for 35 years. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Burdick sailed for Europe 
April 9th. They will be absent for about two 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Lynn returned from 
a trip to Japan on March 31st. 

Charles H. LaWall, former President of the 
A. Pu. A., and Mrs. LaWall have returned 
from a two-months’ vacation trip during which 
they traveled through Panama Canal and up 
the Pacific Coast. The Dean has returned 
rested and in fine health. 

Dr. Irving F. Smith, Sr., pathologist of the 
laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, was the guest of honor at the annual 
dinner of the American Phyto-Pathological 
Society, held in Philadelphia. 

W. L. Crounse, Washington representative 
for the N. W. D. A., is recuperating and has 
returned to his desk after an illness of several 
weeks. 

John B. Thomas, prominent pharmacist of 
Baltimore, has been in poor health for several 
months. The report is that he is slowly re- 
covering and it is hoped that he will soon re- 
gain his health. 

J. C. Peacock, of Philadelphia, was a recent 
visitor at the ASSOCIATION offices. 

Carson P. Frailey, Secretary of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association, is recovering 
from injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident. Mr. Frailey’s collar bone was broken 
and Mrs. Frailey and their son also sustained 
injuries. 

Prof. Sydney S. Negus, formerly of the 
University of Richmond, is now a member of 
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the faculty of the Medical College of Virginia. 

Editor Hugo Kantrowitz states that the 
pharmacists’ tour of Europe is being arranged 
for June 30th and asks that those who are con- 
templating joining the party to advise him 
promptly of their intention. 

F. W. Nitardy left on an extended European 
trip on May 12th. It is his intention to return 
early in September and during his sojourn in 
Europe will visit France, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, England, Germany 
and Austria. 

Dr. William H. Welch, Professor of the 
History of Medicine at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, was awarded the 1927 medal for scien- 
tific research in Medicine by the Association 
of American Physicians. 

Dean Frederick J. Wulling is slated for a 
number of addresses during his visit to the 
East to attend the U. S. P. convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. H. Thoms, who visited in this country 
several years ago on his journey to Japan, will 
close his twenty-five years of service as Di- 
rector of the Pharmaceutical Institute of the 
University of Berlin, this year. 

Edward Mallinckrodt of St. Louis is one of 
the donors of $1,000,000 to establish a radio- 
logical institute for the study of cancer at the 
Washington University School of Medicine in 
St. Louis. 

In a recent issue of the Barnwell Bulletin, 
published under the direction of the vocational 
guidance Committee of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia and by the Mary 
Gaston Barnwell Foundation, there is an 
article from the pen of former A. Pu. A. Presi- 
dent George M. Beringer on ‘‘Pharmacy as 
a Career.” The article is comprehensive and 
gives an account of the advances made in 
pharmacy and the drug business, the advan- 
tages that are offered to-day, the work phar- 
macy has done and brief sketches of several 
pharmacists who have contributed largely to 
science and the materia medica. The article 
closes with an outline of the courses in phar- 
macy schools, the requirements for entrance and 
graduation and the degrees offered by these 
institutions. 

Everett Lord Bryant, Baltimore artist, 
recently completed a decorative work for the 
library of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme in his Roland 
Park home. 

Dean Julius A. Koch, of Pittsburgh College 
of Pharmacy, was the guest of honor at the 
annual Reunion Banquet of Kappa Psi Phar- 
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maceutical Fraternity, Beta Kappa Chapter, 
April 21st. Among the speakers of the occasion 
were: State Senator Lee S. North, Louis 
Emanuel, A. F. Judd, Louis Saalbach, F. J. 
Blumenschein, R. R. Gaw, B. F. Daubert, 
Wilbur Isenberg, Roy Mahood, John C. 
Wallace, John R. Thompson, J. C. Simms, 
George O. Yohe, F. W. McCulloch. 

Prof. C. V. Nichols, for a number of years 
with the school of Pharmacy, Medical College 
of Virginia, has resigned in order to take active 
charge of his retail pharmacy in Oklahoma. 
Prof. William Clift has become associated as a 
partner of Phipps & Bird, Inc., Richmond. 
Sidney S. Negus, a Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, 
has been elected to a professorship in chem- 
istry for next session and Miss Myrtis Jennings, 
an honor graduate of the School of Pharmacy, 
has been added to the hospital dispensing staff. 

Dr. Wilmer Krusen, for many years head of 
the Philadelphia Health Department, has been 
elected President of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science. Few physicians 
in Philadelphia are better and more favorably 
known than Dr. Krusen, and he is also influen- 
tial in civic affairs. Those who attended the 
Philadelphia A. Pu. A. meeting will remember 
his welcoming address in which he spoke 
highly of pharmacy. This same attachment 
is always evidenced by him; in earlier years he 
served an apprenticeship in a pharmacy. 
Dr. William A. Braisted has retired as Presi- 
dent, after a number of years of useful service. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Braisted is a 
Past Surgeon General of the Navy. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., advise that the 
firm of Schimmel & Co., manufacturers of 
scientific oils, etc., founded in 1829, and which 
has been the property of the Fritzsche family 
for generations, has taken over, by amalga- 
mation, the establishment of E. Sachsse & Co., 
of Leipzig. 

The Chicago address of the Torsion Balance 
Co. has been changed to Builders Building, 
No. 228 N. La Salle St. The new offices are 
more commodious than at their former location. 

John S. Richardson—former member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and 
father of our fellow member, Lloyd N. Richard- 
son, Bel Air, Md.—died April 2nd, at hisresidence 
in Bel Air. He entered the retail drug business 
in 1894 and retired about two years ago, on 
account of poor health. 

Mr. Richardson married a great-great-grand- 
daughter of President James Monroe. The 
deceased took a very active part in the social 
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and civic affairs of Harford County where he 
resided throughout his life. He was one of the 
leading citizens of his community and highly 
regarded by every one who came in contact 
with him. 


DR. FREDERICK POWER. 


The members of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will be interested in 
the following further information relative to 
our late fellow member, Dr. Frederick B. 
Power. 

“During the eighteen and a half years Dr. 
Frederick Belding Power resided in London 
and was Director of the Wellcome Chemical 
Research Laboratories, specimens illustrating 
the results of the numerous researches carried 
out in these laboratories, by and under the 
direction of Dr. Power, were exhibited in the 
Scientific Sections of the great International 
Exhibitions held in Europe and America. 

“The jurors of the Scientific Sections of these 
several International Exhibitions made the 
following awards for scientific researches in 
the field of pure science: 

“Awarded to Dr. Frederick Belding Power: 


One Grand Prize, 

Two Diplomas of Honour, 
Five Gold Medals, 

One Silver Medal. 


“Awarded to the Wellcome Chemical Re- 
search Laboratories, King Street, London for 
researches carried out by Dr. Power and mem- 
bers of the staff under his direction: 


Twelve Grand Prizes, 
Three Diplomas of Honour, 
Five Gold Medals. 


“The Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, and each of the 
following associated Wellcome Research In- 
stitutions and Museums in England, are under 
separate and distinct direction, each Institu- 
tion being under the control of its own Direc- 
tor; but to facilitate close coéperation among 
the various departments, all of these Institu- 
tions are affliated with the Bureau. The 
Bureau in itself contains twelve well-equipped 
Research Laboratories where investigations 
are carried out in all branches of Pathology, 
Parasitology, Entomology and more especially 
in reference to Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 
This Bureau, under the control of a Director- 
in-Chief, serves as the central exchange for 
consultative and advisory conferences among 
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the Directors and Staffs of these various 
Institutions. 


The affiliated Wellcome Institutions, 
Physiological Research Laboratories, 
Chemical Research Laboratories, 
Historical Medical Museum, 

Museum of Medical Science including 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 


“Furthermore, these several Scientific Re- 
search Institutions and Museums bearing Mr. 
Wellcome’s name are conducted on strictly 
academic lines and should not be confused 
with, or mistaken for, the various special 
Industrial Research and Experimental Labor- 
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atories connected with the Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical works of Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Company, which are entirely separate and 
distinct from the Wellcome Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research and the several affiliated Insti- 
tutions. Likewise all exhibits and awards are 
entirely separate and distinct.” 


We regret that in the obituary notice of the 
April JournaL, A. Pu. A., it was stated that 
Dr. Power had been Scientific Director of the 
Schimmel & Company Branch near New York, 
etc., instead of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE U. S, P. CONVENTION. 

A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeial Convention was held 
in Washington May 13th-14th. All members of 
the Board were present, except Dr. S. Solis 
Cohen, who was absent on account of the ser- 
ious illness of a member of his family. Mrs. 
H. M. Whelpley and the new Secretary— 
Samuel C. Henry—attended. Chairman E. 
Fullerton Cook, U. S. P. Revision Committee, 
recently returned from Europe. 


DECORATION OF BUSTS AND STATUES 
OF FAMED PHYSICIANS IN WASHING- 
TON PARKS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

On Monday, May 16th, as part of the Con- 
vention program of the American Medical 
Association, memorial meetings were held 
honoring the following: 

Dr. Crawford Long, pioneer in ether anes- 
thesia, physician-pharmacist, Statuary Hall, 
U. S. Capitol, by Dr. Charles Mayo, Rochester, 
Minn., introduced by Dr. Thomas Groover, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, signer of Declaration 
of Independence, and Surgeon General, Cen- 
tral Division, Revolutionary Army, in front 
of Naval Hospital, foot of Twenty-Fourth 
Street, N. W., by Dr. Edward Martin, Phila- 
delphia, introduced by Dr. C. W. Richardson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Samuel Gross, famed Philadelphia 
surgeon and teacher, in the hall near the Army 
Medical Museum and Library, by Dr. Jabez 
Jackson, Kansas City, Mo., introduced by 
Dr. Charles S. White, Washington, D. C. 

Bust of Dr. William C. Gorgas, sanitarian of 


the Panama Canal: Introduction by Surgeon 
General Merritte W. Ireland, U. S. Army. 
Placing of wreath by Admiral Edward R, 
Stitt, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy. 

Bust of Dr. Walter Reed, discoverer of the 
cause of yellow fever: Introduction by Col. 
Joseph M. Phalen, M.C., U.S. Army. Placing 
of wreath by Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
mings, U.S.P.H.S. 

Painting of Dr. John S. Billings, medical 
bibliographer and designer of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital: Introduction by Col. Fielding H. 
Garrison, M.C., U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 
Placing of wreath by Dr. William C. Welch. 


MEDICINE NEEDS OTHER SCIENCES’ 
AID. 

A statement issued April 30th, by Yale Uni- 
versity, declared one of the greatest needs of 
to-day in the warfare against disease to be a 
closer coéperation between the medical pro- 
fession and other scientists. The whole sub- 
ject of chemo-therapeutics is one in which 
fundamental research must be made, if medi- 
cine is to solve the increasing problems of the 
health of the nation. 


REPORT OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SYLLABUS COMMITTEE. 


BULLETIN XL—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 
1924 
Aue. 15 . Coad om hand o..660065:665 $ 2.00 
Oct. 24 Contribution, A.A.C.P... 25.00 
Nov. 5 Contribution, N. A. B. P.. 25.00 


Nov. 17 Contribution, A. Pu. A.... 25.00 
Dec. 31 Sale of Syllabus, 8/15 to 
Raden eee 14.50 
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1925 


Oct. 14 
Nov. 6 
Dec. 31 

1926 


Mar. 29 
Oct. 25 
Nov. 3 
Dec. 31 


1927 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 


1924 
Nov. 4 


Dec. 18 


1925 


Jan. 21 
May 15 
June 15 


July 10 
Oct. 23 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 24 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 15 


1926 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 30 
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Contribution, A. A.C. P... 50.00 
Contribution, N. A.B. P.. 100.00 
Sale of Syllabus, 1925..... 124.10 
Contribution, A. Pu. A.... 50.00 
Contribution, A. A. C. P... 50.00 
Contribution, N. A.B. P.. 50.00 
Sale of Syllabus, 1926... .. 42.00 
Contribution, A. Pu. A.... 50.00 
Sale of Syllabus, Jan. 1 to 

ae ed eR ewe) 28.00 


Total since last report. $635.60 
Expenditures. 


State Street Trust Com- 

pany, Boston, on account 

* Pere $ 13.49 
State Street Trust Com- 

pany, Boston, on account 


of principal of note..... 50.00 
Discount on new note. 12.13 
Postage stamps........... 3.00 
ee ae ee 2.50 


State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, on account 


of principal of note...... 50.00 
Discount on new note. 10.68 
Freight and cartage....... 16.35 
Riverdale Press, Brookline, 
Mass. 
2000 letterheads...... 10.00 
1000 document envel- 
Pe ae Pe 6.50 
1500 supplements to 
Syllabus........... 18.50 
Postage stamps for cir- 
ee a ee a 20.00 
Postage stamps for corre- 
spondence and mailing 
ee 22.00 
Riverdale Press, Brookline, 
Mass. 
1500 subscription 
SE ee 7.50 
State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, on ac- 
count of principal of note. 100.00 
Discount on new note. 7.54 
Postage stamps........... 5.00 
Exchange on check........ .10 


June 14 State Street Trust Com- 


pany, Boston, on ac- 
count of principal of note. 50.00 
Discount on new note. 6.10 
Dec. 14 State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, payment 
of note in full.......... 200.00 
1927 
Feb. 17 Postage stamps........... 5.00 
Feb. 28 Postage stamps and en- 
Cbs? A RSF. 6.00 
Total since last report. $622.39 
Mar. 15° Codk ott hamGso. S28 Ser. $ 13.21 
Signed, 


T. J. Brapiey, Chairman. 


BULLETIN XLI. MARCH 25, 1927. 


This may be the final Bulletin of the series 
pertaining to the third edition of the SYLLABUS 
and it is devoted to a brief discussion of the 
present and future work of the Committee. 

Membership.—The following changes in 
membership have occurred since the enclosed 
list in Bulletin XX XIX was prepared. 

W. C. Anderson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed from the A. Pu. A. for the 
seven-year term ending in 1933, to succeed 
E. L. Newcomb. 

E. F. Cook, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
elected to succeed himself, by the A. A. C. P., 
for the seven-year term ending in 1933. 

A. L. I. Winne, of Richmond, Va., has been 
elected by the N. A. B. P. for the seven-year 
term ending in 1933, to succeed G. C. Diek- 
man. 

George Judisch, of Ames, Iowa, has been 
elected by the N. A. B. P. to complete the 
term of Mathias Noll, expiring in 1929. 

C. J. Clayton, of Denver, Colo., has been 
elected by the N. A. B. P. to complete the 
term of Frank Schachleiter, expiring in 1931. 

Finances.—As stated in the financial report 
in Bulletin XL, the notes for the balance of 
the cost of issuing the third edition of the 
SyLLaBus have been fully paid and there is 
a small amount of cash in the treasury, with 
no outstanding unpaid bills. 


PREPARATION OF A FOURTH EDITION. 


As was described in the last annual report 
to the parent bodies, the adoption of the three- 
year minimum course in pharmacy, makes 
necessary another revision of the “SyLLaBus,” 
but this could not be undertaken until several 
conditions affecting its preparation were ful- 
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filled. These conditions are the issuance of 
new editions of the ‘United States Pharma- 
copeia” and ‘The National Formulary,” 
the payment of all debts of the Committee, 
and the appearance of the report of the Com- 
monwealth Fund investigation of Pharmacy 
from a functional standpoint. All of these 
conditions have now been fulfilled in the order 
named and it is now time to begin the work of 
revision. The Chairman and Dr. J. A. Koch 
have been appointed as members of a Special 
Committee of the A. A. C. P., to confer with 
Dr. W. W. Charters and other representatives 
of the Commonwealth Fund on coérdination 
of their report with the work of the colleges 
of pharmacy. The Chairman, in the light 
of our experience in the preparation of previous 
editions, has noted several ways for the pos- 
sible improvement of the “‘SyLLaBus.”’ These 
suggestions will be submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Committee, in due course. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Chairman is aware of his many short- 
comings in connection with this work, but he 
finds some satisfaction in certain tangible 
results obtained. Appointed a member of 
the Committee in 1906, soon after its inception, 
he assisted in the preparation of the first and 
second editions, and, in 1914, after the second 
edition appeared, he was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, to distribute that edition and clear 
the books of a debt of about five hundred 
dollars. In 1917, he was advanced to the 
Chairmanship and supervised the preparation 
of the third edition, during the difficult war 
period. This edition appeared in 1922, and 
again it was necessary to clear the books of a 
debt of about five hundred dollars, which has 
just been accomplished. While still far from 
being the ideal book we are striving for, the 
third edition is conceded to be a great im- 
provement over the preceding ones, and the 
bitterness due to differences of opinion in the 
Committee has disappeared. It should be 
remembered that no one is paid for his services 
on the Committee, and, during the last dozen 
years, the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
has contributed clerical assistance on the work 
of the Committee which would probably have 
cost as much as all the other expenses, if paid 
for. 

The only reason for making the above state- 
ment is in connection with the selection of a 
Chairman, to take charge of the preparation 
of the fourth edition. The present Chairman 
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feels that he has held the office for a long time 
and done his share of the work, and he sin- 
cerely wishes to relinquish the position. Stated 
in another way, he will decline to accept a 
reélection, unless convinced that it is his 
unmistakable duty to accept it. Action on 
this matter will be requested before long, and, 
in the meantime, an expression of the views 
of members of the Committee is asked for. 
Signed, 
T. J. Brapiey, Chairman. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN DRUG 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 16th annual meeting of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association held in New 
York City, April 4th to 7th, was largely at- 
tended, and is said to have been one of the most 
successful in the history of the Association. 

The officers elected are, President, Charles 
G. Merrell, Cincinnati; First Vice-President, 
A. Homer Smith, Baltimore; Second Vice- 
President, Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis; 
Third Vice-President, J. H. Foy, Newark, N. J.; 
Secretary, Carson P. Frailey, Washington, D. 
C.; Treasurer, Franklin Black, New York; 
Members of the Executive Committee, Oscar W. 
Smith, Detroit; S. B. Penick, Dr. John F. 
Anderson, New York City; and Milton Camp- 
bell, Philadelphia. 

Among the speakers of the occasion as dele- 
gates of other organizations were E. F. Kelly 
for the A. Pu. A.; E. L. Newcomb for the 
N. W. D. A.; Thomas H. Potts, N. A. R. D.; 
Ralph R. Patch, A. P. M. A. 

Charles G. Merrell, elected President of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 
is President of the William S. Merrell Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, which was founded in 1828 
by his grandfather. Mr. Merrell was born 
August 2, 1867, at Cincinnati, and after 
attending the Cincinnati High School entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and was graduated in 1884. That fall he 
joined the company he now heads, organizing 
the firm’s laboratory. He was made plant 
superintendent in 1892 and Vice-President in 
1895. In 1915 he was elected President and 
still occupies that position. 

Mr. Merrell has been a Vice-President of the 
A. D. M. A. for some years and a member of 
the executive committee for a still longer 
period. He has taken a most active part in 
the conventions for a decade and has been one 
of the most regular attendants at meetings. 
He is also. a member of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
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CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, American Chemical 
Society, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 
Cincinnati Club and Cincinnati Bowling on the 
Green Club. 


EUROPEAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS (NATIONAL). 


PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. 


France.—Association générale des Syndicats 
pharmaceutiques de France.—President, M. 
Barthet, Rue de Phalsbourg 1 Paris. Secretary. 
—M. Collard, Rue Ballu 13 Paris. 

Spain.—Union Farmaceutica Nagional.— 
President, D. Juan Rhodes Garridom Cabanilla 
del Campo, Guadalajara. Secretary, D. Emil- 
iano Colmenar, Alberto Auguilera, Madrid. 
Bureau. Cardenal Cisneros, 56 Madrid. 

Italy.—Sindicato Nationale Fascisti die 
Farmacisti, Via di Lucchesi. 31 Rome. 

Switzerland.—Schweizerischer Apothekerve- 
rein.—President, J. Lang, Davos. Secretary, 
Dr. H. Spillmann, Ziirich, Weinbergstrasse 97. 

Belgium.—La Nationale Pharmaceutique.— 
Bureau. Avenue de Cortenbergh, 24 Bruxelles. 
President, Valére Haazen, Avenue Isabelle, 
Anvers. Secretary, J. Breugelmans, Rue de 
Veeweyde, 5 Bruxelles. 

Holland.—Ned. Maatschappy, ter Bevor- 
dering der Pharmacie. President, Dr. J. J. 
Hofman, Schenkweg 4, La Haye. Secretary, 
V. van Itallie, Nicolaas Beetsstraat 130, 
Amsterdam. 

England.—Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain.—President, Fred E. Bilson, Lans- 
downe Crescent, Bournemouth. Secretary, 
Hugh N. Linstead, Bloomsbury Square 17, 
London, W. C. 

Germany.—Deutscher Apotheker Verein.— 
Bureau. Levetzowstrasse, 16 B. Berlin, Verein- 
shaus. President, Dr. H. Salzmann, Joachims- 
thalerstrasse, 22 Berlin, W. 15. 

Austria.—Allgemeiner Oesterreichischer 
Apothekerverein.— President, Dr. Franz Stohr, 
Wien. Secretary, M. F. Minarik, Apotheker 
in Wien. 


NEW YORK STATE PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Chairman Samuel S. Dworkin has arranged 
a pamphlet on price standardization which 
will be of great help to Association workers; 
it contains the following articles: ‘Chain 
Stores and the Drift Toward Monopoly in the 
Retail Field,’ by Clyde L. Eddy; ‘‘The Sher- 
man Law Fosters Monopoly in Distribution 
at Retail,” by Felix H. Levy: ‘““‘Why Congress 
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Should Amend the Sherman Law,” by Clyde 
L. Eddy; “Price Standardization Awaits 
Amendment of the Sherman Law,” by Samuel 
S$. Dworkin, and “How You Can Help.” 
Copies may be had for distribution at $5.00 
per hundred. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 


The International Society of the History of 
Medicine holds its congress every two years. 
The next session will convene at Leyden and 
Amsterdam, July 18-23, 1927. The meetings 
will be held in the lecture rooms of the uni- 
versities. In the communal museum at 
Amsterdam there will be an exhibit of paint- 
ings and old books dealing with anatomy and 
medicine. The general Secretary is Dr. J. E. 
Kroon, Stationweg 25, Leyden. 


WEST VIRGINIA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The West Virginia Capsule is an historical 
issue, commemorating the birthday of the 
State Association, in 1906. In speaking of 
two active members of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION the Capsule says: 

“There has always been a strong fraternal 
feeling between the druggists of West Virginia 
and their sister State, Ohio. For over two 
decades, there have been two Ohio druggists 
especially, who have given their time, their 
talent and ability to aiding the West Virginia 
State Organization. The names of these men 
are Dr. J. H. Beai, the Dean of American 
Pharmacy, and Theo. D. Wetterstroem, Secre- 
tary of The Ohio State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. These friends assisted in the organi- 
zation of The West Virginia Association, 
twenty-one years ago. They, along with other 
druggists of national fame, will be honored 
guests at the Deer Park meeting in June.” 

A group picture of those in attendance at the 
first annual convention is reproduced in the 
number referred to. 


DEBATE ON “OWNERSHIP OF DRUG 
STORES SHOULD BE LIMITED TO 
REGISTERED PHARMACISTS.” 


A debate on above subject was decided in 
favor of the contestants for the negative at the 
School of Pharmacy, Medical College of 
Virginia, April 29th. The students of the latter 
institution gained the decision; the debaters 
for the affirmative are students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, School of Pharmacy. 
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THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL ALCOHOL. 


Alcohol has continued to be the subject of 
legislation and proposed legislation, and of 
much controversial publicity. The denatur- 
ation of alcohol has been attacked in the pub- 
lic press and in the halls of Congress as tan- 
tamount to deliberate potential wholesale 
poisoning, and proposals for levying a tax upon 
it have not been wanting. 

In spite of this unrest which is born of the 
continual controversy for and against prohibi- 
tion and over the methods for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, no very great change in 
the alcohol situation has taken place during 
the last year. The industries have kept out 
of the controversy that has been waged over 
the merits of prohibition and the degree of 
failure or effectiveness of its enforcement. 

The proposal to tax denatured alcohol has 
not at any time assumed formidable propor- 
tions for the probable reason that most Con- 
gressmen who give it thought realize that 
such a tax would serve no good end, and on the 
other hand would defeat many good ends. 

The agitation against certain formulas for 
the denaturation of alcohol, especially those 
involving the use of methanol, is attribu- 
table mainly to three causes: an ignorant be- 
lief that denatured alcohol without added 
poison would be a beverage and that poison 
is added by the Government to make its use 
as a beverage dangerous; the vote-attracting 
possibilities of any measure that is aimed to 
protect the “innocent” drinker of denatured 
alcohol or of illicit drinks made from it; and 
the vague hope that such agitation may re- 
sult in changes that will make the bootlegger’s 
work easier and the drinker’s supply more 
plentiful and safer. 

No matter what the cause of this agitation 
may be we must not lose sight of the fact that 
denatured alcohol is unmistakably unfit for 
beverage purposes when sold, and that if 
criminals improve the taste and odor so that 
it appears to be potable without removing 
any possible poisonous character the guilt is 
theirs. The primary reason for denaturing 
alcohol is not to poison it but to render it 
unmistakably non-potable, and the Govern- 
ment must insist on denaturants that are hard 
to remove in all denatured alcohols that are 
readily procurable and permitted to be used 
without stringent regulation. 


Prohibition and industrial alcohol adminis- 
tration have continued under the control of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue co- 
operating with the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

On March 3, 1927, an act was passed creat- 
ing a Bureau of Prohibition within the Treas- 
ury Department, the officers of which bureau 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be subject to his authority. 
They will be charged with the Administra- 
tion of the National Prohobition Act, as 
amended. The act takes effect on April 1, 
1927. (Became effective.) 

This act, which met with no serious oppo- 
sition, differs decidedly from previous attempts 
to set up a Prohibition Bureau and which 
met with opposition from the industries as 
they were, attempts to establish a Prohibition 
Commissioner vested with autocratic power, 
some of them providing no possible means of 
appeal from any action the Commissioner 
might choose to take. 

It is hoped that the arrangement provided 
by this new law for the administration of In- 
ternal Revenue, Customs and Prohibition 
matters will work for greater efficiency, but 
no one should be deceived into thinking that 
the administration of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, as amended, can be made easy mat- 
ter through legislation, or by means of regu- 
lations. 

Independent action by the several States 
on alcohol matters has probably abated that 
except the agitation against certain denatu- 
rants is almost sure to invite a flood of unwise 
measures against denatured alcohol in State 
legislatures. 

A bill was introduced in the last Congress 
to increase the tariff on so-called “‘black strap” 
or waste molasses for use in distillation of 
alcohol to a figure that would prove to be 
prohibitive. This type of legislation is not 
economically sound as it places burdensome 
taxes on raw material, and this particular 
measure, which is apt to be brought up again 
in the next session of Congress, would disrupt 
the whole alcohol industry and seriously affect 
other industries, in order that some people 
might hope to get a little higher price for corn. 

On January 1, 1927, the tax on pure non- 
beverage alcohol was reduced by 55 cents per 
proof gallon. There will be a further similar 
reduction on January 1, 1928, after which the 
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tax will be $1.10 per proof gallon where it 
was before the war. 
Martin H. Itrner, Chairman 
RayMonD F. Bacon 
J. H. Bear 
E. H. KiLLHEFFER 
EpWARD MALLINCKRODT, Jr. 
RatpH H. McKE&E 
H. W. RHODEHAMEL 
FREDERIC ROSENGARTEN 


NARCOTIC RULES REVISION. 


Regulations No. 35, applying to the admin- 
istration of the Harrison Narcotic Act, are to 
be revised as part of the general reorgani- 
zation which is going on under the new pro- 
hibition law. Administration of the law is 
now vested in the new Bureau of Prohibition 
of the Treasury Department to which it was 
transferred from the old narcotics division of 
the prohibition unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. L. G. Nutt continues in charge with 
the title of deputy commissioner of pro- 
hibition instead of chief of the old narcotics 
division. 

Mr. Nutt in discussing the revision of Regu- 
lations No. 35 said that some changes would 
be made in addition to those necessitated by 
the new law. A tentative draft of the regu- 
lations will be submitted to the interested 
trade association before they are fully promul- 
gated. Several weeks will be required in the 
revision. 

Officials of the Bureau of Prohibition are 
receiving suggestions with respect to the re- 
vision of Regulations Nos. 60 and 61, the former 
applying to intoxicating liquor and the latter 
to industrial alcohol. 

Under the new system of numbers regu- 
lations No. 1 of the B Bureau of Prohibition 
will be an office manual covering various ad- 
ministrative details. Regulations No. 2 will 
be the old Regulations No. 60 and Regulations 
No. 3 will be the old Regulations No.61. The 
new narcotic regulations have not been given 
a number. 

One of the changes included in the new Regu- 
lations No. 3 is a liberalization of bond pro- 
visions under which a smaller bond is sufficient 
to cover the withdrawal of certain quantities 
of alcohol. 


ABOLITION OF THE BUREAU 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, writing in Science, states 
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that “‘the proper way to have gone about this 
thing (the abolition of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry) would have been the introduction of a 
bill abolishing the Bureau of Chemistry, 
establishing a new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, and creating a new unit of administration 
for the Food and Drugs Law, with a repeal of 
that part of the Food Law which charged the 
Bureau of Chemistry with its enforcement. 
If this proposition had come before the Con- 
gress of 1906, which enacted the Food and 
Drugs Law, I doubt if it would have received 
an affirmative vote in either house. Numerous 
attempts were made during the pending 
legislation for the law to take the adminis- 
tration away from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
but every one of these attempts was over- 
whelmingly negatived. The only persons, 
then, who really wanted to see the Bureau of 
Chemistry divorced from the Food and Drugs 
Act were the adulterators of foods and drugs.” 


REGULATIONS FOR HANDLING DRUGS 
IN HOSPITALS. 


It is not unlikely that the action taken by 
the Chicago Health Department was respon- 
sive to the unfortunate accident referred to in 
the April JouRNAL on pp. 287 and 362. The 
Department issued new regulations, April 15th, 
concerning the handling of drugs in hospitals. 
Each hospital is now required to post written 
rules, approved by the Board of Health of 
Chicago, in close proximity to each medicine 
cabinet and in the drug room to safeguard the 
distribution and preparation of all medicines 
and solutions. All drugs and stock solutions 
used in hospitals must be prepared under the 
direction of a registered pharmacist or physi- 
cian and carefully labeled. All poisonous 
drugs must be kept separate at all times from 
non-poisonous drugs. All medicines shall be 
administered only on the written order of a 
physician, except in extreme emergency. The 
following rules have been approved by the 
city Board of Health: 

All containers of drugs or chemicals shall 
be plainly labeled. So far as possible all 
labels on stock or solution bottles should be 
made permanent. 

All drugs for internal administration shall 
at all times be kept in their respective medi- 
cine cabinets under lock and key. 

Nurse shall not remove drugs from one con- 
tainer to another, nor make any change in 
labels. Have labels renewed by the pharma- 
cist when necessary. 
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All poisonous drugs for internal adminis- 
tration shall be kept in a separate cabinet or 
compartment marked ‘‘poisons’’ in distinctive 
bottles or boxes plainly labeled as to contents 
and bearing a distinctive poison label. Non- 
poisonous drugs shall not be kept in a poison 
cabinet. 

All poisonous drugs or solutions, for external 
use, shall be kept separate from non-poison- 
ous drugs or solutions and shall be plainly 
labeled as to contents, and shall also bear a 
distinctive ‘‘poison’’ label. 

When about to use any drug or solution a 
nurse shall read the label when she takes the 
container in hand, again when she removes 
the contents, and again when she replaces the 
container. 

All prescriptions shall be written on the 
proper blank and signed by an attending 
physician or intern. All prescriptions for 
compounding shall be written on the proper 
blank and signed by the attending physician 
or intern. 

All drugs or solutions shall be prepared under 
the direction of a registered pharmacist or 
physician. Nurses shall make no changes in 
solution except that, when a weaker solution 
is desired, she may dilute the original solution 
for immediate use only. 

Sterile water for drinking purposes for in- 
fants shall not be prepared nor kept in a room 
used for the preparation or storage of drugs or 
solutions. 

No drugs shall be taken from the medicine 
cabinets or elsewhere for administration to 
patients by interns, nurses or others without 
proper record being made. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION.* 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competitive 
examination: 


INSPECTOR, ANTINARCOTIC ACT, 
AGENT, ANTINARCOTIC ACT. 


Applications for inspectors and agents, 
Antinarcotic Act, must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than May 3lst. 





*Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the Secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil service examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 
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The examinations are to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Probibition, and in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary for these positions will 
range from $2100 to $2500 a year, depending 
upon the qualifications of the appointee as 
shown in the examination and the duty to 
which he is assigned. Promotion to higher 
salaries may be made in accordance with the 
civil service rules as vacancies occur. Em- 
ployees are allowed subsistence and. actual 
necessary traveling expenses when away from 
post of duty on official business. 

The duties of the inspectors will consist of 
the inspection of records of manufacturers 
and importers of and wholesale and retail dealers 
in narcotic drugs and investigations of illicit 
traffic therein; also those of practitioners of 
medicine and manufacturers and dealers in 
preparations exempt under the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, as amended by the Revenue 
Act of 1918 and amendments thereof ap- 
proved February 24, 1919. 

The duties of agents will consist of the in- 
vestigation of illicit traffic in opium and coca 
leaves and their salts and derivatives, and the 
securing of evidence of such violations. 

Competitors will not be required to report 
for written examination at any place, but will 
be rated on their training and experience. 
Competitors attaining an eligible rating on 
training and experience may be required to 
report for oral examination which will be held 
at points as convenient for candidates as con- 
ditions will permit. 


PROHIBITION SERVICE. 


There are about 2500 positions to be filled; 
many have been filled; the notice came too 
late for inclusion in April JouRNAL; the salaries 
run up to $6000 per annum and the positions 
are: Prohibition Administrator, Assistant, 
Deputy; Zone Supervisor, Investigator; Chief 
of Field Division, Associate, Inspector; Pro- 
hibition Agent, Investigator; Warehouse Watch- 
man, etc. Examinations for these positions 
are held in the larger cities. Information 
relative to vacancies in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition can be obtained from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington. Inquiry at 
the Government Building in your locality and of 
your Representative or Senator may be help- 
ful. Weare making these suggestions, because 
the information came too late, as stated, for 
the April JouRNAL. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Quantitative Analysis by Stephen Popoff, 
Ph.D., 2nd Edition. Published by P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

The title, “Quantitative Analysis,” is some- 
what misleading since this work is devoted 
chiefly to theoretic problems. Perhaps the 
title ‘Theoretic Quantitative Analysis” would 
be more indicative. 

The chemist, in practice, must depend 
largely on titles, while watching for new books, 
therefore it is advisable to make them as 
broad as possible. 

Even though I were to send for this book, 
expecting a compilation of new methods, 
I would never have been “stung,” for Dr. 
Popoff has given us something we all need, 
and badly at that. 

The sub-title clears up all this as follows: 
“Theory and Practice of Modern Analytical 
Chemistry with Problems and Explanations 
of Calculations.” 

This work is adapted to the wants of the 
advanced student of Chemistry, more espe- 
cially the modern Research Chemist, owing 
to its bearings on the latest advanced theories 
of physical and analytic chemistry. 

Part I is devoted to the Analytic Balance, 
its latest refinements and mechanics—Cali- 
bration of Weights—Calibration of Volu- 
metric Apparatus, Corrections, Special Fea- 
tures of Apparatus and Materials—Stand- 
ardization of Acidic and Basic V. $.—Indi- 
cators. ‘This latter subject, while treated in 
a thorough manner, is split into two widely 
separated sections. Filter Papers, Evap- 
oration, Handling of Precipitates, Reagents 
and Blanks, Nitrogen Determinations, De- 
terminations of Chlorine, Iron, Brass, Lime- 
stone, Rocks, Sodium and Potassium, etc., 
Oxidation and Reduction Analyses are ex- 
cellent examples of the author’s thorough 
work, 

Part II.—Here the author introduces a 
valuable subject well worth the study of every 
commercial chemist, namely Errors and Com- 
putation Rules, so frequently overlooked in 
the haste of daily routine work. Another 
useful chapter embraces Fundamental Con- 
ceptions in Chemical Calculations, Errors 
and Computation Rules, Calculations in Neu- 
tralization, Oxidation and Precipitation Re- 
actions, Precipitation Factors, Indirect Anal- 
ysis and Problems involving Specific Gravity 
and Percentage. 

Part III.—Theory of Analytic Chemistry. 


A most important subject, frequently treated 
in a superficial manner in many of our trea- 
tises as well as institutions turning out analysts. 
It seems to me that to-day we put too much 
stress on rapid approximate methods and 
ignoring precautions for accuracy. Dr. Popoff 
is to be congratulated on his lucid and thorough 
presentation of this most essential feature. 
Prominent among these chapters are: Pre- 
cipitation Reactions, Fractional Precipitations, 
Special Aspects of Ionization, Solutions, Gases, 
Neutralization Reactions, Law of Chemical 
Equilibrium, Oxidation and Reduction, Con- 
ditions Leading to Nearly Complete Reactions, 
etc. 

Part IV.—Electrometric Titrations—Con- 
ductometric Methods. Iron and Steel Anal- 
yses. An Appendix of Useful Data. The 
index, while ample for one familiar with the 
work, might be enlarged through the use of 
more cross references. Authors should re- 
member that users who are unfamiliar with 
the book, handle subjects from a totally dif- 
ferent angle. This work shows great care in 
all details, nothing too minute to be over- 
looked in order to insure the highest degree 
of accuracy. The cross references are ex- 
cellent with frequent citations to original 
articles in the Journal of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

After each chapter, the author adds a 
series of examples and problems which afford 
excellent drill for the student. 

The cuts represent clear, clean line draw- 
ings; it is'a pleasure-to get away from the old 
cuts so common in our older works. 

The headings and sub-headings and type 
work are most excellent. Nothing like sys- 
tematic clean cut press work which reflects 
much to the credit of the publisher. 


Vircu, COBLENTZ. 


Palladin’s Plant Physiology. Authorized 
Edition in English. Based on the German 
Translation of the Sixth Russian Edition 
and on the Seventh Russian Edition (1914) 
of the Text-Book of Plant Physiology by the 
late Vladimir I. Palladin, Professor in the 
University of Leningrad. With Additions 
and Editorial Notes by Burton Edward Liv- 
ingston, Ph.D., Professor of Plant Physiology 
and Director of the Laboratory of Plant Phys- 
iology of the Johns Hopkins University, Per- 
manent Secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Third 
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American Edition. With a biographic note, 
chapter summaries and other additions by 
the Editor. 174 illustrations. P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 1926. 

How highly this textbook is appreciated 
by American plant physiologists is seen in 
the appearance of this 3rd edition following 
so soon the 2nd edition. Four years is a 
remarkably short time for the appearance of 
two editions of a textbook. The third edition 
in general is the same as the second. It con- 
tains the same number of parts, each part has 
the same number of chapters, and the se- 
quence followed in their presentation is that 
followed in the second edition. It is in the 
editorial notes and additions that improve- 
ments are noted. And the classified list of 
books for reference in ge ee has 
been brought up-to-date. s stated above, 
the number of chapters is the same as in the 
second edition. The number of paragraphs 
under each chapter is the same as in the second 
edition with the exception of the number 
under Chapter IV, which has now seven para- 
graphs instead of six. The caption of the 
additional paragraph is “Oxygen absorption 
from the soil.”” The technique connected with 
this important problem was worked out in 
Dr. Livingston’s laboratory. The number 
of text figures in the new edition has been 
increased by one, the new one being Fig. 84 a, 
a diagram of arrangement for demon- 
strating liquid tension by the general method 
of Askenasy. Little need be added here as 
to the value and the importance of this work, 
that it has been translated into German, 
into French, into English and now three 
editions of the American edition, speaks for 
itself. Pharmacy students do little and 
know little of the work outlined in this text- 
book, the more the pity. It is to be hoped 
that the time will come when the botanical 
side of the educational equipment of our 
students will receive more attention, even 
to the same extent as is now given the chemical 
side. Palladin approaches the subject from 
the point of view of a student of physiological 
chemistry, and it is the chemical side of plant 
physiology that is emphasized. 

CHARLES C. PLITr. 


The Romance of the Atom. By Benjamin 
Harrow. 157 pages. Boni & Liverright, New 
York, 1927. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Edgar F. Smith states in a review of 
the book that ‘‘Whoever reads this little book, 
upon laying it down, will declare its perusal 
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In simple 
language he has been led quietly along the 
trail of a most profound subject and will be 


was worthwhile and most gratifying. 


grateful for it. Complexities have been un- 
folded before him. ‘The meaning of the atom 
has been made more real to him. Indeed, all 
interested in science must surely experience 
some such an impression after reading Dr. 
Harrow’s enlightening exposition. 

“And yet, the reviewer wishes the booklet 
had closed with Chapter XI. The tribute to 
Irving Langmuir, master chemist, is splendid 
and is merited.” 

There are chapters in the book on the dawn 
of chemistry, and on the evolution of alchemy 
into a science; on the function of science in 
modern life; on science and the origins of life; 
on the application of the scientific discoveries; 
on the scientist as a citizen. We are some- 
what surprised to find that Scheele is not men- 
tioned in the book. The last paragraph of 
the opening chapter dealing with transmuta- 
tion of elements is quoted. 

“That the heavier elements are complexes 
of two or more lighter elements and that the 
transmutation of metals is distinctly within 
the realm of possibility, are statements which 
no scientist of to-day questions. Ignoring the 
somewhat questionable transmutation experi- 
ment of Sir William Ramsay, no one hesi- 
tates to accept the recent work of Sir Ernest 
Rutherford on the transmutation of nitrogen 
into hydrogen, by subjecting the former to a 
violent bombardment of rays obtained from 
radium. And has not Miethe within the last 
year or two claimed to have transformed mer- 
cury into gold? At any rate, if nitrogen can 
be changed into hydrogen, why should it not 
be possible, sooner or later, to change one of 
the ‘base’ metals into gold?” 

The book contains a number of diagram illus- 
trations and fifteen half-tone plates. E. G. E. 


Possibilities in the use of ultraviolet rays 
for testing various foodstuffs have been pointed 
out by German health scientists who re- 
cently conducted such tests with adulterated 
foods, the U. S. Consul at Frankfort-on-Main 
H. C. Claiborne, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. The tests were performed by 
the health authorities of Frankfort. 

The director of the “Institut fiir gerichtl. 
Chemie und Mickroskopie,’’ in announcing 
the results of numerous tests made in his labo- 
ratory by means of the quartz lamp, directed 
attention to the possibilities of violet rays in 
this important field of scientific research. 








